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TWO MEASURES OF RICE 


Maay an eventful month has passed since Koren won the 
hand of Chirutha, daughter of Kali Parayan and Kunjali, 
after obtaining the bride-price from the big farmer Pushpa- 
velil Ausepp. Koren is in charge of a hundred-acre paddy- 
field belonging to Ausepp, and the crop in his block turns 
out to be the best in the area. He is indeed a proud 
“onapanikkaran”’ now, but he is shocked when the master 
settles his annual accounts, along with those of other 
workers, and doles out paltry sums as he deems fit. The 
whole thing seems to him a big fraud but no one else dares 
to question Ausepp.... Meanwhile, with the granting of 
adult franchise, the humble Parayas and Pulayas of Kut- 
tanad are caught unawares in a whirlpool of political and 
religious activities, and slowly the indigent farm workers 
become aware of their legitimate rights and privileges. The 
peasants form a union of their own and put forth their 
demands. Koren is the heart and soul of the union, and 
the employers’ wrath is focused on him. The revengeful 
Ausepp refuses him even six feet of sodden earth to bury 
his father’s body. Koren decides to devote his life to the 
cause of the working class, but he feels fettered because 
of his wife. Chirutha assures him that she would not 
stand in his way. None the less, she is unhappy, having 
her own doubts about the evil ways of Chacko, Ausepp’s 
son. True to her fears, the young master visits her hut 
one night. While he is attempting to dishonour her, Koren 
comes on the scene and batters Chacko to death. Koren 
is jailed for 15 years for murder, but he entrusts Chirutha 
to the care of Chathan, the dejected lover who once aspir- 
ed to her hand. 
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THAT day also there was a man visiting Ettil Thara to 
see the girl. He was the fourth candidate of the month 
and a native of Neelamperoor. 

The first of the suitors was ready to accept any demand 
of the prospective father-in-law in grain or cash. But 
the girl didn’t like the lad. The second suitor withdrew 
from the contest for an entirely different reason; the girl’s 
father, against all customs and traditions, demanded more 
grain and money which led to an exchange of hot words 
between him and the boy’s father. The lad insisted that 
he would either marry that girl, or none else. “My son 
shall never wed this girl,” vowed the father, “‘even if he 
can’t find a bride anywhere else,” Thereupon, it is said, 
the girl’s father insolently hooted them out. 

The third party’s withdrawal was really due to their 
inability to meet the demand for grain and money, And 
here was now the fourth candidate, 

It was no wonder that young suitors came flocking to 
ask for Chirutha’s hand. She was a real darling, an ex- 
cellent worker—and in the pink of health. 

In weeding and transplanting—in fact in any job in 
the paddy-field—she was unrivalled, Not only that. There 
wasn’t a Paraya lass in the whole village who was a 
match for her in the art of reaping. Sickle in hand she 
would enter the field at daybreak and not before thresh- 
ing time in the evening would she lift herself up. One 
could then see the lovely sheaves lying in a double row 
on either side of her. 

She was as efficient in farm work as she was in house- 
keeping. Lucky would be the man who got her as his 
wife, for his family would never know starvation. 

As young men began to queue up to seek his daughter’s 
hand, the father was convinced that she was worth some- 
thing. He could get any price he wanted, he thought. 
And so the price kept going up higher and higher each 
day. 
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One thing more: her departure was bound to upset 
the work in the house. Kali Parayan was, in a way, sub- 
consciously trying to put off her marriage. But Kunjali, 
her mother, began to lose patience as she saw every suitor 
being turned down unceremoniously. When one party 
was rejected, she would hope that the next one would 
perhaps be accepted. But, no, that wasn’t to be. 

When the Neelamperoor party withdrew in disgust, 
Kunjali lost her patience. Her tongue began to itch. 

‘Dammit, what’s all this fun? If you quarrel with 
everyone who comes and turn them out like this—who do 
A think you are? How long is the girl going to be like 
this?” 

Was he not the master of the house?, Kali asked him- 
self. He was conscious of his own authority and he was 
determined to exercise it. 

“Woman, I know what I should do,” he snapped back. 

Kunjali flared up. 

“What the hell do you know?” 

“Woman, I will never give the girl away unless I get 
the full amount of bride-money and grain. The lad who 
pays me what I demand is not going to be a loser either.” 

“T feel like saying something nasty. Do you think you 
can go on scrounging on your daughter for your living?” 

Kali Parayan was furious. He lifted up a heavy log 
of wood to strike her. Kunjali made a quick dive. 


* * * 


That day Kali Parayan and Kunjali had had a big row. 
Kali went out with three quarts of grain in his bag and 
when he returned after a few minutes the row took a turn 
for the worse. He had a few things to say about Kun- 
jali’s defiance and rudeness. 
“Woman, after all, who does not know that the Chiyan 
Thara Parayans are a bad lot?” he said. 
Kunjali could not tolerate such an attack on her family. 
‘Shut up! After your booze of toddy, if you open your 
foul mouth to say anything, I will... .” 
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When the quarrel flared up once again, Chirutha inter- 
vened. 

“What’s all this? Can’t you hold your tongue, Ammi? 
Let Appan say what he likes.” 

She then blamed both of them. No one need quarret 
on account of her, she said. 


* * * 


On the following day there was another suitor with a 
marriage proposal. He was the son of Veluttha of Ittu- 
kettum Thara and Koren was his name. 

He was accompanied by three or four others. Kali 
Parayan could guess the purpose of their visit even before 
they said a word. He put on an air of importance, which 
was his wont on such occasions. 

A few moments passed in silence. Koren who stood 
behind the others explored with his eyes the interior of 
the hut. Meanwhile, Chirutha left the hearth and came 
to the doorway. Koren had a feeling that she had smiled 
at him. 

One of the visitors broke the silence: “Why, Achcha, 
you recognise us, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” replied Kali with his dignity and air 
of importance unimpaired. 

“Ts mother not at home?” asked another. 

“Hmm.” 

“And the little girl Chirutha?” 

“Hmm.” 

At this stage, Kali offered them two empty mat-bags 
to sit on, as though he had at last realised that etiquette 
demanded such a gesture of courtesy. 

“Sit down and make yourselves comfortable.” 

They sat down. Turning his eyes towards the door of 
the os Kali called out, “‘Chirutha! Are you there, girl?’* 

ee es.”’ 

“Bring that betel-basket.”’ 

Kali turned to the guests and resumed the conversa- 
tion, 
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“Betels and nuts cost a lot. Every day five or six 


people come with marriage proposals. Isn’t it our custom © 


to offer them betels and nuts to chew?” 


“We have enough with us,” one of the guests assured © 


him. 


Chirutha came out with the basket of betels and nuts, ~ 
She felt bashful and her face flushed a bit. The eyes of © 


Koren and Chirutha met for the first time, but no one else 
noticed it. 

“What a surprise!” she exclaimed. “‘Isn’t it Achchach- 
chan that I see? I thought it was somebody else.” 

It was Koren who replied to the greeting. 

“T have been looking everywhere. Where is Ammi?” 

“Ammi has gone to Pandali Kunnu Thara.” 

“Why are you looking so much run down, Achchach- 
cha?”’ she enquired, after a brief pause. 

“Times are hard, aren’t they, child?” 

Chirutha retired into the hut. Kali Parayan and his 
guests resumed their conversation, and eventually the sub- 
ject turned to the purpose of the guests’ visit. Koren 
wanted to ask for Chirutha’s hand and that was what they 
were there for. 

Kali’s face dilated. He looked even more grave and 
dignified. 

“Whatever I may say will end in a quarrel,” he said, 
‘No one likes what I say.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That’s what it is. 1 will not give the girl a way unless 
I get a proper bride-price. And that, I reckon, you aren’t 
going to pay.” 

“How do you know that, Achcha?” 

‘That’s what it is. I will not give the girl away for 
anything like five bushels of grain and ten rupees.” 

But we have not come here to take the girl away with- 
out paying the bride-money,” another of the guests com- 
mented, 

“That’s what I said: you are not going to get the girl 
for anything like the old amounts.” 
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“Isn’t there a tradition about bride-money?” 

“Are you here to discuss tradition, then?” 

Koren feared that the talk might end in a quarrel and 
that his people and Kali would part without any agree- 
ment. Chirutha was also anxiously waiting at the thresh- 
old. Their eyes met again. 

As Kali and Koren’s uncle were poised for the next 
round of violent exchange, Koren intervened. ‘Why this 
exchange of hot words?” he said. Then, turning to Kali, 
he asked: “How much bride-money do you want, 
Achcha?”’ 

Chirutha appreciated that question and the courage 
behind it. 

Koren’s uncle did not like his intervention. The lad 
who came to see the bride had no right to discuss bride- 
money. This intervention, which was against the tradi- 
tion, was downright insolence and he felt annoyed. 

“If you are going to decide everything yourself, then 
Hh ey have we come here for? We are-off,” he said in a 

uff. 

He got up. Koren was in a predicament. His uncle 
was already on the move. 

“If I am to give you the girl, I must get fifty rupees 
and fiteen bushels of grain,” Kali declared. 

» Koren’s uncle stopped and turned round to face him. 

“What the hell are you saying? Whose tradition is 
this? I wouldn’t be able to digest my meal if I didn’t 
answer that. How much bride-money did you pay for 
this girl’s mother?” 

Kali was not lost for an answer. “If you want the girl, 
you will have to pay money and grain.” 

Koren was shocked at the hugeness of the amount de- 
manded. His eyes were still asking questions and Chi- 
rutha’s were replying to them. That sum was much too 
large and he could hardly manage it. What if he ap- 
pealed for some concession? Perhaps Kali might reply 
with a curt “no”. Besides, the right of appeal did not 
rest with him. 
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Apart from that, there might be other candidates will- 
ing to offer even more for her. Maybe he wasn’t destined 
to marry her . . . He eyed her pathetically and she smiled | 
back, as it were, to encourage him. 

Koren decided not to worry whether what he was go- ’ 
ing to say would offend tradition or estrange his uncle, © 
Mustering up courage he said, “I will pay the bride- 
money Achchan asks for. But, please, do not promise 
the girl to anyone else before the end of Metam.” 

“Pooh! begone!”’ 

It was his own uncle who had hooted at him thus. 
Koren was shocked. His uncle had already started on his 
way. He wouldn’t be a party to any arrangements con- 
trary to tradition. If everything was to be decided by 
Koren himself, he asked, why was he asked to accom- 
pany him? It was nothing but an insult. 

Kali Parayan would not accept Koren’s condition. It 
was not possible, he said, to keep a grown-up gifl at home 
like that. Whoever came first with the required money 
would get the girl. 

That was Kali Parayan’s final decree. 

Nevertheless, Chirutha’s lovely big eyes continued to 
give hope to Koren. She would wait till the end of 
Metam, they seemed to tell him. 


* * * 


‘There were more suitors for Chirutha’s hand. Some 
‘of them even accepted the terms, but no match was ever 
eos Koren kept himself informed of every develop- 
ment. q 
Sometimes Koren was inclined to think that Chirutha 
was favouring him. Her looks and smiles seemed to ~ 
prove it. He thought that every word he had uttered on 
that occasion was prompted by her. Did she not in fact 
signal to him with her hand at the time of his departure? | 


However, another tug-of-war was going on there. Cha- 
than, that chap from Champakulam, had got a hold on 
her mother. Kunjali warited her daughter to be married 
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to him, no matter how little money he paid, but Chirutha. 
had not said a word for or against it. As for Chathan, 
he was in attendance there every other day. 

Koren found himself in a dilemma. 

During the previous Metam, when he was in the lake 
area for harvest, both he and she had lived in adjoining. 
huts. Throughout the season they did their reaping in 
adjoining rows. In the farmyard also their work was in 
adjoining positions. 

How exciting those days were! Chatting and teasing 
they went on reaping. She was a giggle-mug. She would 
giggle at every word. Whatever curry she prepared for 
dinner, he would get a share from it. Her sheaves were 
marvellous! They were real whoppers against those of 
others. She earned more patham than anyone else. He 
had chewed her betels and nuts which he had himself 
taken out of her waist-pocket with his own hand. 

He had made up his mind there and then that he would 
marry none but her. She could never speak to him with- 
out a sweet smile on her lips. Her lovely bashfulness in 


his presence enhanced her charm. . . . There was a sha- 
dow beneath her neck, just where the breasts rose and 
she had pretty dimples in her cheeks. . . . He wished he 


had proposed to her then and there and settled the 
matter once for all. 

Chathan was also there for harvest. He had his eyes 
on her then—Koren could recollect-it now. Was he 
likely to win her hand by his frequent visits? No doubt 
her mother was all for him. . . . Although Koren thought 
Chirutha personally favoured him, could she ever defy 
her father’s command? 

Koren tried to recall whether Kali had been hostile to 
him that day. But one couldn’t be too sure of that vici~ 
ous fellow. 

Fifty rupees and fifteen bushels of grain! Whoever 
has heard of a marriage in which the bride cost fifty 
tupees? He wondered whether he would be able to save 
up all that money even by the end of Metam. Suppose 
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he could? What then? How would he manage in Mithu-” 
nam and Karkatakam, the months of monsoon floods ~ 
and stark unemployment? If all his little savings were 
to be squandered over the wedding, she would also have 


to starve. 


Even if he could manage to scrape. together fifty ru- 


pees and fifteen bushels of grain, there would still be 
several other items of expenditure to meet. Two wed- 


ding feasts, bridal dress for the girl, new, clothes for the ~ 
mother-in-law and the bride’s uncles, contributions to the — 
village council, and so on. And thus the expenses multi- — 


plied. Where was all this money to come from? 
* * * 


Koren resolved to find the money somehow. It was 


never his intention to work for anyone as an onapanik- 


karan, living in debt. But now there seemed to be no ~ 


alternative. If he were to approach any farmer for an 
advance he would’ be only too willing to give it as he 
would get the service of a woman also. 


Koren took counsel with his father. Veluttha, who gave | 


his approval subject to one condition. 


“You may go and raise the loan from anywhere you q 
like,” he said. “But before doing so, you must ask our — 


Thambran for his permission. Your body belongs to 


him, it grew on his food. For generations we have been — 


his serfs.” 

“Then why not ask our Thambran for a loan?” 

Personally Veluttha preferred that. That grand old 
Paraya had a store of anecdotes about the good old days. 
It was sixty years ago during the time of the elder Tham- 
bran that Veluttha had married Koren’s mother. All the 
expenses of the wedding were borne by the Thambran 
himself. And before that, Veluttha’s father had married 
his mother exactly in the same way. He described in de- 
tail the relationship that had subsisted for generations be- 
tween the Araikal family and his own. He wanted that 
Koren too, should get his wife with the grain and money 
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atanted by his Thambran. But unfortunately the days 
were gone when the Araikal family could make large 
gifts of grain and money. At that time they owned estates 
and paddy-fields all over the country; today they have no 
estates and no paddy-fields. It was leasehold land that 
they were farming today, Nor did-they need many 
farmhands now. Nevertheless, Veluttha insisted that 
Koren should not seek any employment elsewhere with- 
out first asking his own Thambran. 

Koren, accompanied by his father, went to see the 
Araikal Thambran. He declined the request for a loan 
but readily gave Koren permission to try elsewhere. 

Koren began to seek an employer who would give him 
an advance. He approached his uncle for help to ob- 
tain employment with a big farmer. He replied, “If it is 
to secure a loan of grain and money to marry that girl, 
don’t count on my help.” 

Meanwhile Chirutha’s hut was the scene of many deve- 
Jopments. Koren kept himself informed of everything. 
Kali and his wife had another big quarrel in the course 
of which Kali even thrashed her. Her screams brought 
the neighbours to the scene. 

Kunjali obstinately demanded that Chirutha should be 
married to Chathan. If she was a woman, she declared, 
she would see that done! It was, indeed, her challenge, 
And Kali’s counter-challenge was equally forceful. No 
matter what others said, Kali would not gave his daughter 
away without receiving the full amount of bride-money, 
He didn’t care a straw for the views of the girl’s mother 
in this matter. 

Kunjali suggested to Chathan that he find the necessary 
grain and money somehow. He, too, was anxious to 
raise a loan from somewhere by engaging himself as an 
onapanikkaran. He was desperately looking for a job. 
Koren was aware of his efforts and so was Chathan of 
Koren’s. Everybody said that in this race he who came 
first with the money would win the girl. 
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But what was the girl’s own view? No one knew that; 
nor did anyone consider it a relevant question either. It 
was the parents who would decide the match and willy- 
nilly she would have to go with the man to whom they 
married her. That was all there was to be said about it. 
Chathan also gave no more thought to this question. 

Nevertheless, that was the one thing that constantly 
remained alive in Koren’s mind. At the end of all this 
struggle, when the money was found, suppose she said 
“no”? In that case would this marriage take place even 
if the parents agreed? Why should she be dragged into a 
union against her will and why should her life be made a 
misery? But, maybe, she wouldn’t be unwilling. In that 
case, why did she not declare her mind when her father 
thrashed her mother? Why couldn’t she say that she was 
willing, or not willing, to be married to Chathan? 

However, Koren continued his efforts in all earnest- 
ness. He had a friend, Kunjappi, who was for the past 
fifteen years employed as an onapanikkaran by a very 
big farmer at Kainakari. Kunjappi took him to his mas- 
ter, Ausepp of Pushpavelil. 

At the very sight of Ausepp’s house, Koren was con- 
vinced that it was the house of a very big farmer. He 
saw there half-a-dozen diesel pumps used to drain the 
flood waters; a score of huge country-boats used for 
bund-laying; many buffaloes and bullocks and four hay- 
stacks as big as hills. Koren felt sure that there would 
be no shortage of jobs there. Ausepp was found to be 
willing to give him any advance. 

However, the terms were very stringent. A farmhand 
should put in a minimum of 180 days’ work in a year. 
The daily wage was four quarts of paddy. No extra 
benefits for festivals like Onam, Makam or the New 
Moon, During the harvest every worker would get one 
sheaf of paddy every second day for ‘‘expenses”. When 
the crops had been reaped, carried to the farmyard and 
threshed, he would be paid patham at the rate of one 
measure of grain for every ten for the master, Irrespec- 


— 
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R 
tive of customary practices, no further claim of any kind 
would be entertained. When the harvest was over and 
the farmyard cleared, each worker would get twenty-five 
bushels of grain. After deducting advances, the balance, 
if any, would be his to take home. 

\In his anxiety to win the hand of Chirutha, Koren did 
not bother to understand the terms of his employment. 
He was prepared to accept any terms. He agreed and 
got the grain and the money he wanted. 


* * * 


The marriage, or more correctly, its ceremonial part, 
was over and the wedding feast was about to begin when 
somehow the question arose whether the bride was to go 
with her husband the same day. 

Koren had decided to take his bride home straight 
away. Kali Parayan overruled it in his usual peremptory 
manner. 

What right had he to refuse to send the girl? The 
reply was that the liquor-money for the village community 
and the presentation-money for the Thambran had not 
been paid and that the bride could not be allowed to 
leave unless these payments were made forthwith. 

The wedding guests broke up into two hostile factions. 
One party said that although these dues were payable, 
the failure to make immediate payment would not justi- 
fy the refusal to send the girl; the other party maintain- 
ed that it would. This led to a violent altercation and 
none could make head or tail of it. Meanwhile one of 
the guests broke a twig and planted it on the top of a 
heap of rice. 

“This rice shall not be touched before the dispute is 
settled.” 

The altercation reached a climax. Some hands rose 
threateningly. 

Chirutha’s heart began to sink. Would her wedding 
_end in fight and bloodshed? Of the two rival factions 
one was hostile to her father and the other to Koren. She 
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feared for the safety of her father and her husband in 
case fighting should actually break out. Why should they 
allow themselves to be drawn in? Couldn’t they see 
that they were surrounded by enemies? . . . Her father 
would get the money tomorrow if not today, wouldn't 
he? Similarly why should her husband insist on taking 
her away that very day? What if it was put off by a day 
or two? . . . But no one seemed to relent. 

Suddenly someone hit someone else. 

“I’m not taking the girl away today,” shouted Koren 
in a voice that drowned all other voices. 

A sudden hush! Chirutha felt immensely relieved and 
she looked at her husband. Standing erect, with his 
hands uplifted, he repeated in a voice loud and clear: 
“Tm not taking the girl away today.” 

Chirutha’s pretty face beamed with a radiant smile. 
Everyone stood dumb as though they couldn’t understand 
Koren’s words. Absolute silence! Everyone seemed 
petrified. 

“Fair enough!’ 

That was Kali Parayan’s voice. His supporters res- 
ponded with a unanimous “yes”. There followed a loud 
hum like that of a large swarm of bees. 

Defeat went to the supporters of the bridegroom and 
they visibly blushed. 

The mood changed. The bridegroom was accused of 
insulting his own invited guests. 

“Then we are off,” one of them said. 

“Not one should stay,”’ added another. 

* * * 


Koren was faced with another crisis. His own rela- 
tions and friends were walking out refusing to eat any- 
thing. The consequences of this walk-out could be disas- 
trous. They might expel him from the community. Chi- 
rutha also sensed it. 

Intoxicated with victory, Kali shouted at them, ‘“‘Scram! 
You scoundrels! I won’t stand any nonsense at a wed- 
ding in my hut. Don’t you try to bully me, you. . . .” 
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Fancy the bride’s father addressing the bridegroom’s 
people like that! 

They collected their bags and baskets and out they 
went. Even Kunjappi didn’t stay behind. Koren could 
not bring himself to say, “Please don’t go!” He would 
have been satisfied if at least two of them had stayed 
behind. As it happened, even Veluttha, his own father, 
had vanished with them. Kunjappi, however, twice turn- 
ed back and glanced at him. 

Chirutha. saw her husband stand there like a statue. 
She felt extremely angry with her father. Was this the 
way parents solemnised a daughter’s wedding? Was this 
the sign of a loving father? Would this not continue to 
torment her all her life? Fancy turning out the wedding 
guests with insults. . . . Poor fellow! Her man was eat- 
ing his heart out! He found a bride here as though he 
couldn’t find one anywhere else in the world. He was 
forsaken by all his relations and friends. . . . Would this 
man be able to love her? 

Not one of his relations and friends was present—not 
even a child! Suddenly a man rose from under a cluster 
of maize plants growing wild around the place and ad- 
vanced towards the hut with a downcast face. It was 
Chathan. He did not desert him. He alone! .... 
Chirutha was astonished—and relieved. There remained 
at least one of the bridegroom’s guests. That was 
enough! 

Chathan came close to Koren and said, “Every one of 
them is jealous, mate! Don’t you worry.” 

Koren threw his arms round him and wept. 


THAT poor man’s hut also witnessed the phenomenon of 


ever-growing desire between man and woman. Chirutha, 


like Koren, knew the art of love. She knew the art of 
coquetry and she too could spellbind a man. They had 
already taken many a solemn vow. 

On moonlit nights a small boat could be seen gently 
gliding in the breeze over the glassy surface of the watery 
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expanse of the paddy-fields. It carried two blissful be- 
ings who looked like real fairies. They were none other 
than Koren and Chirutha. 

As he sat gazing at her pretty, radiant face, Koren’s 
dreams would begin to take wings. ‘How I wish to see 
my girl with a tilak on her forehead, dressed in a nice 
loin-cloth and wearing a~silk blouse!—Hmm! let the 
month of Metam be over,” he would say. 

But Chirutha’s ambition was quite different. He must 
wear a shirt and a scarf; she would like to walk behind 
him like a devoted wife. And she also resolved, ‘‘Hmm! 
let the month of Metam be over.” 

“Then we will both go to Alleppey and see a film,” 
Koren said. 

She, too, would like to see a film, because she had 
never been to a cinema. 

A blouse, a shirt, a visit to Alleppey—the dreams of 
this loving couple were not so frivolous as to make them 
content with hovering round such trivialities. They had 
many solid and substantial things yet to accomplish. Nor 
was theirs a passion which could subside with a kiss or 
an embrace. 

“Are we not to repay our debt, my love?” Koren asked 
her. 

“Why not?” 

He pressed his fingers on her cheeks and asked: ‘‘Well, 
a boy or a girl first?” 

She preferred a boy. 

Suddenly a faint shadow seemed to fall over his face 
and its brightness was dimmed by a melancholy thought. 

“But do you think we shall ever get any repayment?” 
hey “We ourselves have not been repaying our 

(o}0} yas 

That thought made Chirutha also a little gloomy. It 
was quite true. He was not looking after his father; he 
was not repaying the debt he owed him, although it wasn’t 
all his fault. 


——~—Ss— 
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Chirutha comforted him with the advice: “Leave me 
a quart of grain every day for the repayment of the debt. 
When we have saved enough we will take it to Appan.” 

The good wife ‘got her reward. Their lips united in 
the prolonged bliss of an impassioned kiss. 

Koren was living with Kunjappi. He shared his hut, 
having partitioned it with palm-frond matting. 

Tt was a cloudy day. A chill wind blew. There was 
intermittent rain and it was very cold. 

Chirutha asked Koren not to go to work that day. He 
himself had half a mind to stay away. His job was to 
build the dike, standing waist-deep in water. The cold 
was severe enough to make one shiver even on dry ground. 
What would be his condition if he were to remain in 
water until evening? He would be paralysed. 

But how could he absent himself? His work must not 
fall short of a hundred and eighty days. That was essen- 
tial if he was to get his full allowances after the harvest 
in Metam. How many pressing needs remained to be 
met from the payment he would receive then! Life could 
begin only after Metam. All his relations and friends had 
deserted him. There was not one to whom they could 
turn for any help. There was no alternative to hard 
work, even work beyond one’s capacity. If he didn’t 
work that day it would mean starvation that night. 

“Ts there any grain in the house?’”’ Koren enquired. 

Chirutha understood him. Apparently he did not in- 
tend to go to work if there was any crumb left in the 
house. 

“If there isn’t anything we can go without supper, 
that’s all. But what will happen if you fall ill working 
in this bitter cold?’’ she asked. 

Koren. said nothing. Chirutha continued: “I’ve got 
two chakrams and half a pint of rice. We will buy some 
pio with the cash. That will see us through for the 

ay. 

However, Koren did not feel like staying at home. It 
was about eight o’clock when the sun began to peep 
through the dark clouds. 
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“Shall I go and have a look-in at Thambran’s house?” 
he asked. Chirutha allowed him to do so strictly on con- 
dition that he would not go to work that day. 

The sun disappeared after having shone for about half 
an hour or so. The face of the earth darkened. Strong 
gales began to blow. Within a short time it rained—it 
poured all through the day. 

Chirutha sent Kunjappi’s son to the market and got 
tapioca for one chakram, some salt, pepper, kerosene oil 
and betel leaves for another. She then boiled the tapioca, 
prepared some kanji from the half pint of rice and sat 
down, waiting for Koren to return. But he did not 
arrive, 

Had he after all gone to work that day? How could 
he do the bund-laying on such a bitterly cold day when 
even buffaloes would shrink from water? If he went to 
work that day the next morning would find him ill. 


* * * 


Hours went by. It was dreadfully cold and Chirutha 
had lost all sense of time. Lying on the floor of the hut 
she dozed off. 

She dreamt that she had heard Koren’s voice calling 
her and suddenly woke up with a start. She came out 
and looked around, but there was no sign of him. The 
sun was about to set and she felt a burning in her hungry 
stomach. She went in again thinking that she would 
rather drink a little of the water from the kanji. 

To her dismay she found the pots and pans all empty. 
Not a piece of tapioca nor a grain of rice. It couldn’t 
have been the work of a dog. Everything was kept high 
up in the pot-hanger. Someone must have taken it down 
and eaten everything. 

She could guess the culprit. Kunjappi’s son had com- 
mitted a similar theft one night before this. On that 
occasion the rattling of the pots had woken her and she 
had caught him in the act. 
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Chirutha was overwhelmed by anger and sorrow, What 
would she do when Koren returned home after the day’s 
work? She placed her hand on her chest and swore. 

Kunjappi’s wife, Maani, who was sitting on the other 
side of the partition, making baskets, enquired: ‘‘Whom 
are you swearing at?’’ 

“Look, the kanji and tapioca kept in the pot-hanger 
have all vanished. It would be much better to have eaten 
dog-muck instead,’’ Chirutha said, and went on swearing. 
Maani was on her feet. 

*‘Who has stolen them you say, woman?” she asked. 

“Your son! Who else?” 

Maani asserted that her son would never do it. Chi- 
rutha maintained that it couldn’t have vanished without 
his knowledge. Maani said that Chirutha, with her big 
belly, had gobbled it up herself and then invented the 
story to escape being thrashed by Koren on his return. 
Chirutha couldn’t endure this slander. She would never 
do such a thing; she had good control over her belly. 
She narrated the story about Chinnan’s previous theft and 
concluded it with the comment: “It’s no good having a 
litter like a bitch. You should also learn how to bring 
the children up properly.” 

“Phew! Get you gone, you bitch!” 

“Mind your words! If you go on calling me names 
like this. . ...” 

“Get out of my hut, you wretch!” 

Chirutha felt defeated. She had nowhere to go, She 
was there on their sufferance. 

Maani, in her triumph, went on repeating her words. 
Chirutha felt tongue-tied. 


* * * 


Shortly after sunset Koren came in shivering with cold. 
He carried in his hands some tapioca, salt and chillies, 
and a basket of grain. He was trying to sneak in, afraid 
to face his wife. 
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No less afraid was Chirutha. She was cursing herself 
for losing her temper in her exchange with Maani. She 
wondered what punishment she was going to get. 

As Koren’s boat arrived the guilty wife was already 
there on the bank to receive him. 

“I have done something silly today,”’ she said. 

That was precisely what Koren too was going to say. 
He too had done something silly. 

Chirutha told her story. “I lost my temper and my 
tongue went out of control,’ she explained contritely. 

Koren who had listened in silence pronounced his ver- 
dict, “Go and fall at her feet.” 

Chirutha was not quite willing to do so. After all, 
Maani had also abused her. 

At that moment a scream was heard from the other 
side. Maani had caught the thief—Chinnan—trying to 
sneak in after dark. She began thumping him. 

Unable to stand the sight any longer, Chirutha inter- 
posed herself between the mother and the son and re- 
ceived a knock Maani had aimed at Chinnan. 

That was the end of the quarrel between the two poor 
families. 

Koren rendered his accounts for the day’s wages which 
was ten quarts of grain. As Chirutha was busy roasting 
and husking the paddy, Koren sat before the fire and sliced 
the tapioca. By the time the rice was cooked, the paraffin 
lamp had gone out. They had their supper in the dim 
light of burning coconut fronds. 

As they were about to sleep, the wife asked the hus- 
band: “How long are we going to live like this in some- 
body else’s hut?” 

“I have spoken to Thambran about it today. He gave 
me permission to reclaim a small plot of land from the 
paddy-field and build a hut there.” 

“Where is the time for all that?’’ Chirutha asked him 
after a brief pause. “It would mean that after the day’s 
work every evening you’d have to bring a boat-load of 
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earth and stones to fill it and raise the ground before 
starting to build the hut.” 

That was the prospect before them. There was little 
possibility of their moving out before Metam. 


* * * 


Koren’s plot of land rose one span above the water 
level. Before the sowing season in Dhanu it should rise 
sufficiently. He worked hard on every moonlit night, 
laying clod upon clod. His Thambran had asked him to 
see that the plot of land he reclaimed was large enough 
to plant at least a score of coconut saplings. 

It was the month of Thulam. On an auspicious day 
the work of building the outer dike commenced with the 
ceremonial laying of the first clod of earth. That was an 
event celebrated with a feast which was attended by all 
the workers of the farmer. From that day the Parayas 
and the Pulayas who worked on the puncha patam were 
virtually sworn to observe strict continence. 

On that day of feast Ausepp’s farm workers were serv- 
ed liquor generously—one pitcher of toddy and five quarts 
of puffed rice for ten of them. All their womenfolk were 
also present. It was the head Pulaya, Samayal, who 
served the toddy. Koren drank three bowlsful while the 
others had five or six each. Koren was full. 

“That will not do, certainly not,” declared Chennan 
who had topped them all. “You must drink one more 
bowl.” 

“Tf I drink any more I'll be sick,” Koren replied. 

Everyone insisted that he should have one more, but 
Koren refused. 

“Then he must be tied up and made to swallow more,” 
Kunjappi suggested. 

Chennan caught hold of Koren’s hands and Kunjappi 
held his feet. Koren was made to drink more. 

The women on the other side enjoyed watching the fun. 
They too—Chirutha including—had had one or two bowls 
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In the midst of the uproar, Maani said: “Look, Chi- 
rutha, they are teaching your man to drink. You are the 
one who would suffer if he became a drunkard. He will 
crawl in at night dead drunk and you will have to take 
all the kicks.” 

Two bowls of toddy were frothing in Chirutha’s belly 
too! 

“It may be that your men behave like that,” she said. 
“My man would never utter even a bad word however 
drunk he might be. You know why? Because I know 
how to behave myself.” 

Maani felt insulted. She bristled: ‘“‘Woman hold your 
tongue! Do you mean that others do not know how to 
behave themselves? What misbehaviour haye you seen — 
in me?” ; 

Kunjappi intervened: “You, Maani, won’t your tongue 
remain in the mouth?” 

Koren reprimanded Chirutha. But both Maani and 
Chirutha had a lot more to say. The wives of Chennan 
and Samayal tried to mediate; but in vain. In spite of 
them, the exchanges grew hotter. 

“Tt is you who lack good sense and good manners,” 
Maani continued. ‘Without any consideration whether 
it is morning or midnight, all the time parading in the 
boat and flirting with your man, and whether it is even- 
ing or midday, indulging in . . . well, I mustn’t say 
more... .” 

Chirutha became furious. 

“That’s what happens when the man and the woman 
love each other!” 

Samayal’s wife felt the toddy going to her head. Her 
head was in a whirl and her tongue began to falter. 

“That’s the way of young couples, Maani,” she com- 
mented. ‘‘Wasn’t it the same with us when we were 
young?” 

“But auntie, we had at least some sense of shame and 
privacy.” 
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Stung by this insult, Chirutha became more furious and, 
not knowing how to retort, felt embarrassed. Maani also 
felt the surge of anger. 

“Do you know what will be the outcome if this love- 
making goes on?” Maani asked, 

“What?” 

Making every effort to open her drooping eyes, Sama- 
yal’s wife repeated: ‘“‘What—what’s it?” 

“It’s the Thambrans who are going to suffer for it. 
Don’t forget that we work in the puncha patam. Its only 
protection is the bund, as thin as a thread. Everything 
is built on truth, you know. If you are not clean and 
virtuous, the bunds may be breached or the crops des- 
troyed by pests. By employing these lecherous people 
to work in the field it is our Thambran who is going to 
suffer. The fields have got to produce grain if we poor 
people are to get anything even by nicking. The blame 
is going to be on us. It was my Chinnan’s father who 
had got them the job.” 

Samayal’s wife who was completely fuddled with drink 
couldn’t understand anything. 

“What do you mean, woman?”’ she asked. 

“You see, auntie, this woman wouldn’t let her man off 
even for a minute!”’ Maani explained. 

The old woman laughed. Chirutha got a chance to 
hit back. 

“‘Woman, I see the reason for your grouse,” Chirutha 
said. ‘But am I to blame if your man won’t come near 
you?” 

Chirutha advanced towards Maani and pointing her 
finger at her said: ‘Look here! I also know how to work 
in a puncha patam. I’m also a serf belonging to a Tham- 
bran’s family; they too had their farming.” 

While the womenfolk were having a row on one side, 
the men on the other side were debating another issue. 
Chennan had a legitimate doubt: “Suppose there were 
no Parayas and Pulayas, how could this puncha farming 
go on?” 
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That was indeed a question. No one would dare to say 
that it could not. However, Ityathi asserted that the ~ 
farming of the puncha patam could not be done by any- 
one but the Pulayas and the Parayas of Kuttanad. Other 
people had tried before and failed. 

“But there never was a time when there were no Para- 
yas and Pulayas,’’ Samayal pointed out. 

However tipsy and fuddled, Koren could raise a rele- 
vant question: “Even if we are there, what will happen 
if we don’t work for them?” 

“We'll be starving!” Kunjappi’s drooping head found © 
a prompt reply. 

“And the Thambrans also will be starving!” Ityathi © 
completed it. 

“The whole country will be starving,” Chennan added. © 

Samayal burst into laughter. However, Oloambi’s 7 
thoughts went in another direction. : 

“Tn this Kuttanad how many acres of paddy-field do {i 
you think there are?” he asked. { 

Ponnitty roared with laughter at the silliness of the | 
question. i 

“How many acres of paddy-field in all this limitless © 
Jand! Who can tell that, you silly fellow?” | 

Oloambi tried to explain the purpose of his question. ~ 

“Not that, you see, I mean, isn’t it the Parayas and the — 
Pulayas who toil on these fields and produce the grain?” 

Koren had one more comment to make: “All these 
estates you see before your eyes, where the Thambrans 
live—it’s the toil of the Parayas which had raised them 
from under water.” 

Samayal Pulayan told the reminiscences of his child- 
hood. ‘There were hardly eight or ten houses in the whole 
land then. But today not eight hundred; not even a” 
thousand. It is all the work of the Parayas and the” 
Pulayas. 

“But they put their money and grain into it, didn’t 
they?”” Kunjappi observed. 
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“Where did they get their money and grain from, old 
chap?” Koren asked. 

“They did farming.” 

“Who did? It was the Parayas and the Pulayas who 
had toiled and produced the grain. The Thambrans 
gathered them in their granaries. The Parayas and the 
Pulayas toiled and reclaimed the land, prepared the es- 
tates and planted the coconut-trees; they collect the fruit,” 

Ityathi admitted it was true. 

Samayal continued to belch out those old stories. He 
recounted the names of the big farmers of those days. 
They were all ruined now. But they were men of honesty 
and good sense. 

“They didn’t do farming to sell grain or to grow rich,” 
he said. “Grain was for mankind to eat.” 

Thus their conversation ended in a comparison between 
the farming of those days and now. Even today small 
farmers were being ruined. Samayal agreed. Oloambi 
described how this came about. 

“They take somebody else’s paddy-field on lease, but 
for want of money they are not able to do the farming 
properly and in good time. When they need cash they 
start borrowing. In the month of Metam the landlord 
comes with his bushel and takes away the little that is 
produced. The debt remains and leads to more debt, 
In the end nothing but starvation and misery.” 

“That’s true,” Ponnitty agreed. “Excepting four or 
five Thambrans the rest are all like this. Their condition 
is more miserable than ours.” 

Kunjappi prayed it might never be his lot to work for 
such a Thambran. 

At this point Ausepp, their Thambran, appeared on 
the scene and announced that it was time to start the clod- 
laying for the outer dike. Their debating interlude end- 
ed abruptly. They got into the boat and pushed off. 

Next morning Maani lay basking in the mild sun with 
her head resting on the lap of Chirutha who was picking 
lice from her hair. They had forgotten the previous day’s 
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events and not even the menfolk would be able to recall 
what had transpired. 


* * * 


It was the season when Kuttanad bustled with farming 

activities. Everyone was busy and every movement had 
_ a well-defined goal. 

Ausepp’s thousand-acre field was in six blocks. Work 
was going on in each one of them. In a 500-acre block 
Ausepp cultivated a parcel of a hundred acres by the side 
of a stream. All the four dikes around the block had 
been completed, but Ausepp’s own bunds had not yet 
been started. In that block a diesel pump had already 
been installed to drain the water. 

It was about 8 o’clock one evening when Koren was — 
returning to his hut after the day’s work. He saw two- 
men in a boat going in the opposite direction. ' 

“Took, in this block, although the pump has arrived, — 

- the outer bund has not been laid yet,’ one of them ob-— 
served. 7 

“It is the outer bund belonging to a big farmer. That” 
is the reason why it is never done in time,’ the other” 
replied. 

The first one enquired who Ausepp’s farm workers were. © 
The second man mentioned the names of Samayal, Kun- 
jappi, and so on. Not one had any sense of responsibi- © 
lity, he said. Could this work be neglected otherwise? | 
When were they going to complete it? 

Koren couldn’t take these taunting remarks. In fact 
no farm-worker of Kuttanad could have taken them) 
lightly. | 

He felt like stopping the boat and giving them a piece 
of his mind. They had not one but six big blocks of 
land to attend to. They were toiling day and night. 
He had many such answers, but none of these could serve 
as an answer. | 

That night Koren couldn’t sleep—how could he? It) 
was such an insult. : 
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It was Koren’s first job as an onapanikkaran. Hither- 
to he was a casual worker serving anyone for daily wage. 
But now as an onapanikkaran he was a farm-worker with 
a recognised status. He had a well-defined routine of 
work, He didn’t have to go about daily looking for jobs. 
He had now his responsibility. Nor was he working for 
a mere day’s keep. He was producing the grain to meet 
the needs of the country! He was producing the people’s 
food! He was determined that the land he. cultivated 
should excel all others. .Thus the spirit of competition 
among the Pulayas of Kuttanad guaranteed abundance 
for the people. 

In this situation how could Koren enjoy sleep that 
night? Didn’t their remarks imply that those workers 
including himself had no sense of responsibility? If only 
the head Pulaya, Samayal, had heard those words! 

Koren got up and called Kunjappi who was still awake. 
He reported to him what he had overheard. Then Kun- 
jappi, too, had a report. A certain farmer who cultivated 
a parcel of land in the same block had made some com- 
ments to him that day. Koren wondered if it would not 
be derogatory to his Thambran. 

Kunjappi said: “Yes, you are quite new here. Work 
cannot progress if the head Pulaya has no plan or method. 
He knows damn all, he can only work like a bull. And 
you will not find another lackey like him. You ought to 
see how he measures the grain at harvest time. Not even 
a handful of grain falls into our basket. Every bushel 
is pressed and filled for the Thambran. Everyone curses 
him when he deals out the patham. Before his eyes you 
can never take a handful of grain even to buy a chew of 
betels and nuts.” 

“Why don’t we start laying the outer bund tomorrow?” 
Koren asked, 

Kunjappi agreed. 

* * * 

All the farmhands assembled at Samayal Pulayan’s 

hut before daybreak. Koren was of the opinion that 
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they should go about their job in a planned way. Kun- 
jappi agreed with him. Farming couldn’t succeed other= 
wise. Samayal too agreed. Koren made one more pro~ 
posal. Farming was being done in six blocks; although 
everyone worked everywhere, one man should be put in 
charge of one block. ‘That was also accepted by Samayal. 

“Then let’s decide it here and now.” 

Chennan who took no part in the discussion was crouch 
ing under a coconut-tree, wrapped up in a-sheet. q 

“T wouldn’t take charge of anything,” he said. 

For a while no one spoke. Then Koren asked: ‘‘Why_ 
not? You are also one of the workers of the Pushpa+ 
velil family.” i 

“My lad, I haven’t become an onapanikkaran. just tor 
day,” Chennan replied after a brief silence. “‘From greats 
grandfather downwards, for generations we have been the 
onapanikkarans of the Pushpavelil family. That’s why 
say I refuse.” 

Koren didn’t understand this logic. Wasn’t he all the 
more obliged to accept responsibility because of this lon, 
service for generations? ' 

“Tt is the skill of the Parayas and the Pulayas that pro- 
duces grain in the field,” Koren observed. “It is when 
they cease to work that the country is ruined.” i 

“Yes, the newly-wedded bride will sweep the roof-top,” 
Chennan replied tauntingly. 

Everyone thought that if this dialogue was allowed t 
prolong it would only end in estrangement between Koren 
and Chennan. To avoid that, Samayal allotted to each 
one the charge of one parcel of land. Koren was given 
a hundred acres along the bank of the river to lool 

ter. 

Chennan was not given any. Nor was his opinion in 
vited about the distribution. No notice was taken of his 
presence. : 

Chennan pulled himself erect. His manhood seemed 
to have awakened from the chill of the east wind. He 
was determined to settle accounts. | 

{! 
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“Samayal Achcha, what the hell do you mean by this?” 

“What, man?” 

“Man, are you also going to behave like others? The 
Aaruparayil Parayas are the covenanted serfs of the Push- 
pavelil family. They have not just come floating down 
the river like jetsam.” 

“IT know all that, man.” 

“Then you shouldn’t behave like this. This farming 
belongs to my Thambran. You have given charge to 
those who have come from nowhere, but none to me. 
We eat the Pushpavelil family’s salt.”” 

“Was it not due to your refusal?” 

“I may sometimes even quarrel with the Thambran. 
Sometimes I might even stay away from work. Sometimes 
I might get a good hiding from the Thambran. At least 
two wallops I get in a year. Don’t you know that, man? 
It is my job to see that the Thambran’s field produces 
grain.” 

“All right. Then you may take charge of any parcel 
you want.” 

Chennan again expatiated on the special relations be- 
tween his family and Pushpavelil. The Pushpavelil family 
was wealthy once, but later it declined. ‘Declined’? means 
became completely ruined. They rose again, but once 
again declined. Now they were again on the rise. 
Throughout all these periods Chennan’s grandparents 
served them in their adversity as well as prosperity, When 
the Pushpavelil family faced scarcity they suffered with 
them and when they had abundance they shared that 
also, Chennan recalled how when he was a little boy his 
grandfather had once reprimanded the elder Thambran of 
those days. 

Was it possible to exclude such a fellow from his pri- 
vileges? Even if it were possible, would he let himself 
be excluded? 

Tt was decided to start the laying of the outer bund of 
the hundred-acre parcel that very day. But Chennan 
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was determined to give a demonstration of his rights and 
privileges. 
“I won’t come for the bund-laying today,” he said. ~ 
“Why not, man?” Samayal asked. 
“T won’t. You may go and tell the Thambran.” 
Chennan’s audacity arose from his confidence that he 
had certain special privileges with the Thambran arising 
from his past relationship. He wanted to demonstrate 
these privileges to his companions. } 


CHENNAN was certainly guilty. Playing truant at such 
critical time was not at all justifiable. Whatever might 
his privileges with the Thambran, this was not right—not 
becoming of a Pulaya of Kuttanad. Even if he were 
not paid any wage or given any reward, it was his duty to 
produce grain and fill the Thambran’s granary. That 
was the tradition faithfully handed down by generations, 

Nevertheless, the brutal beating which broke his leg 
and the razing of his hut—these were not justifiable either. 
All his belongings were destroyed; even his pots an 
pans were smashed. His children were thrashed a 
driven away. . . . Mootha Pennu, with her baby in het 
arms, jumped into neck-deep water, but still she could 
not escape being beaten up. She dived in water with 
the six-month-old child in her arms. Still she didn’ 
leave her baby. Chennan continued to be thrashed ev 
after he had fallen down crippled! 

Koren could not justify this inhuman act. He wai 
shocked to hear the incident described. So that was th 
sort of Thambran he was working for! Aaruparayl 
Parayas had stood by his family in their prosperity an 
adversity alike. Chennan was indeed proud of it. 
felt that it was his duty to see that his Thambran’s lan 
produced grain. He believed that whatever he might do 
his Thambran would forgive him! The Thambran ha’ 
the obligation to do so, he thought. 

That poor family was scattered like the fledglings of 
crow’s nest which was pelted with stones. . . . Had the 
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at least reunited at night? Perhaps Chennan was still ly- 
ing crippled where he had fallen! 


* * * 


The fondness the Pushpavelil family was said to have 
entertained for generations for their workers seemed to 
Koren to be nothing but a big fraud. There really was 
no such thing. These poor Parayas, who, in spite of their 
utter ignorance, were the embodiment of sincerity, put 
their trust in their Thambrans and were taken in by this 
big fraud. 

What would be the thoughts in Chennan’s mind at this 
moment? Would he be thinking of his ancestors who 
were dead and gone? Perhaps the spirits of those Para- 
yas who had taken birth, lived and died for their Tham- 
brans will be consoling the crippled Chennan. Their ser- 
\vices for the Thambrans had all gone in vain. 
| “In a sense, whatever it is we are doing has no meaning,” 
‘Koren told Kunjappi. 

“Why, man?” Kunjappi asked. 

“You see, it’s damn useless even if we work ourselves 
to death. We are such silly fools. We may boast: ‘I’m 
the serf of the Arakkal family . . . I’m the onapanikkaran 
of Pushpavelil. ... My Thambran is a wealthy man... . 
We raised the best crop of them all.’ We may go about 
boasting and prating like this. What's the result? Noth- 
ing!” 

Kunjappi laughed quizzically, which implied that Koren 
was a mere simpleton. Kunjappi too had several things 
to say. 

“The Thambran has thrashed a Paraya; that doesn’t call 
for such an outburst,” he said. “You young lads know 
nothing. In the past Thambrans had on many occasions 
beaten their serfs to death and disposed of their bodies 
py sinking them in the river. They have every right to 

0 so.” 

“Well, indeed! What right is this?” Koren asked. 


T. M. R—2 
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“Listen, my lad, you may be thinking that we have 
nothing but toil and misery, diving and bund-laying, wad: 
ing and wallowing in mud and filth. My little brother, 
do not be misled. It is toil and misery, that is true. But 
you must know that it is not easy to take birth as @ 
Paraya or a Pulaya. You wouldn’t get it unless you had 
done good deeds in your previous life to deserve it. Just 
think of it, lad! Who are the people who produce food 
for mankind? The Parayas and the Pulayas, of course 
Do you mean to say that we are of no merit?” 

Koren found it difficult to comprehend this way o 
thinking. He had something else in his mind: if the 
Thambran could beat and cripple a Paraya whose amt 
cestors had served him faithfully and devotedly for gene 
rations, what would become ofa newcomer like him i 
he were to commit an offence? 

Kunjappi continued: “In our next birth we will have 
nothing but good. But I must admit that the hiding 
Chennan got was a bit too much. The punishment coul 
have been less severe. My lad, the old Thambrans aft 
all gone. If you were beaten up and crippled, the) 
would themselves weep. They would sit by your side 
and nurse you. To them a serf meant a member 
their family. You know, when a baby was born, all tht 
expenses connected with the birth, naming ceremony 
wedding, funeral and all the rest were met by the Tham 
bran. In the past a hiding from the Thambran brougll 
its own benefit, Thereafter all was well for that sed 
But today all that has gone.” 

There was, of course, some truth in all this and Koré 
also knew it. He had seen himself that when his grand 
father died everything for the cremation came from thei 
Thambran’s house. The elder Thambran of the Arakkt 
family came out supporting himself on a walking-sti¢ 
and saw the cremation through. When the body was plat 
ed on the funeral pyre, the old man broke down 4 
wept. 
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That was quite true. In the olden days there existed 
a cordial relationship between the Kuttanad farmer and 
his workers. They were then a joint family. 

Kunjappi resumed his narrative: “In those days the 
Thambrans would strike only below the thighs. If a man 
was badly hit, the Thambran would look after his family,” 

Kunjappi then began to give further details about the 
good old days: “Do you know anything about those old 
days? Listen! During the monsoon when we had to stay 
away from work, they would give us grain by way of 
loan. Then for the festivals like the August New Moon, 
the July fair at Champakulam, Onam, Makam, we would 
get gifts. Those days the daily wage was twelve quarts 
of grain with a midday meal of kanji. Do you know 
the worker’s income during the harvest? A sheaf for a 
midday booze; another for the daily expense. If you 
had children they were free to glean anything they could 
from the field. You could fill your bags and baskets 
with grain. For a fifteen-acre field you would get three 
lots. One lot meant one small basket, one large basket, 
one small bag, one large bag and two sheaves—in all 
about five bushels of grain. Besides these, there were ten 
other different kinds of allowances and grants for the 
various items of work like sowing, guarding and farm- 
yard repairing. A\ll told, a couple would get about twenty- 
five bushels of grain. In those days the Thambrans_did 
the farming not to get rich but to feed themselves and 
their serfs. But today? You know as well as I. When 
we produce grain, the Thambrans won’t give us our wage 
in grain, but they sell it. In those days the Thambrans 
wouldn’t look at our girls. Today the young Thambrans 
are always on their trail.”’ 

That long description and comparison stimulated 
Koren’s thought. That was all right in those days. But 
today, when the relationship between the Thambran and 
the serf was defined in a written contract, what should 
be done if a serf was beaten up by the Thambran, or 
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he was not paid his wages properly, or their women 
were chased by the young Thambrans? i 


* * * 


i 

All the six blocks of paddyfield belonging to Ausepp” 
had been drained of water and sowing completed. There 
was daily argument between the men in charge of the 
various parcels as to whose cultivation was superior and 
these arguments sometimes led to excitement and evef 
scuffles. 

Kunjappi’s grievance was that his land was not sowl 
at an auspicious hour and Ityathi felt that the seeds he. 
got were not properly sprouted. He had even raved at 
the Thambran about it. c 

‘Don’t go in for farming,” he told him, “if you don't 
have good seeds. If the base isn’t good the crop will be 
poor.” 

Once the sowing had started, Kuttanad Thambrans 
wouldn’t mind such reprimands. 

As the first supply of water was drawn, it was possible 
to judge which field was better and which worse. The 
a Pulaya adjudged Koren’s charge the best of them 

That was a festive day for Koren. It was his first jol 
in sole charge of a field and he had scored over old vette 
rans. That day he drank; drank like a fish. In the still: 
ness of midnight there arose from the farthest corner 
the extensive field the melody of a song essentially Mala 
yalam. The Paraya in charge of the adjacent block tool 
over the tune from him. 

As that farm-worker, with his reed-bag tucked undé 
his arm, walked along the bund of the field, the padd} 
leaves rustled in the wind and produced a musical sould 
Those plants seemed to recognise him! 

He began to offer advice to the men in charge of othe 
blocks. Had it not been proved beyond doubt that bh 
knew the ins and outs of farming? Laying bunds whi 
could withstand any flood, making channels according { 
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water level, judging the growth of plants from the con- 
dition of the seedlings, discovering the cause of stunted 
growth—all this and much more he knew. 


* * * 


Koren’s colleagues felt jealous of him. Ponnitty had 
a ready explanation for the poor condition of the seed- 
lings in his field. After the sowing was over there was a 
delay of two days in draining away the oozed water. On 
the day it was done, there was a downpour and the soil 
turned sour. That was none of his fault, _ 

Ponnitty cailed at Thambran’s house. It was he who 
awakened Ausepp Mappillah from sleep. 

“How old is this serf of yours, Thambran?” he asked. 

“What’s the matter? Speak out, you ass!” 

“You see, your serf has been working here from the 
days of the eldest Thambran.” 

“So what?” 

“You see, your serf has never been so disgraced,” 
Ponnitty said broken-hearted. 

Ponnitty then submitted his grievance. Hitherto he 
had maintained his reputation as an efficient farm-worker, 
This year had brought him endless disgrace. His was 
the worst crop of the year. His Thambran was the 
cause of this and the Thambran must have done it deli- 
berately. 

Ausepp couldn’t help laughing. 

Ponnitty continued: “A good-for-nothing chip of a 
fellow turned up from nowhere. Thambran sat praying 
for him so that he could do everything easily and in 
good time. His crop is first-rate. We who have been 
your workers for generations are mere blockheads!”’ 

Ausepp Mappillah understood the problem. Ponnitty’s 
grievance was that his crop was poor. 

“So what’s it that you want now?” he asked. 

“Thambran must give me some cow-dung and ash to 
sprinkle on the field.” 

Ausepp agreed. 
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When Ponnitty retired, Koren arrived. He, too, had 
a request. If a little more manure could be sprinkled in 
his field, the crop would be better still, Ausepp agreed 
to that also. 

In this way the crops of Pushpavelil Ausepp went on 
improving day by day. Warmth and water at required 
intervals along with adequate manure made the crops 
flourish. 

The work of transplantation started. 

Womenfolk, forming regular lines, were engaged in 
transplanting. There was a rhythmic song accompanying 
this work. The women did the plucking and planting, 
picking and fixing, all according to the rhythm of the 
music. The ending of each verse was marked by the 
shooting of a bunch of seedlings overhead, which would 
go vaulting in the air and fall in the required place. 

There was a liveliness and gaiety about this team work. 
It gave the workers a peculiar incentive to toil, ‘That 
melody had the power to stimulate the nerves and that 
tune could touch the soul. Loudly, and yet more loudly, 
they would be tempted to sing: the singing would rise in 
tempo. And thus would they toil and move forward. 

Koren had had a booze that day also; his belly was 
full. Chirutha was the singer. The sweetness of the 
melody flowed from her thrush throat. Others took it 
over in chorus, 

It was a love song composed by an unknown ancient 
poet—the story of a Paraya’s love for a Parayi. Now 
and then Koren would go near Chirutha and sing with 
her, beating the rhythm with handclaps. The song was 
interspersed with a dialogue between the hero and the 
heroine. The heroine would ask a question and the hero 
would reply. 

Thus would the workers continue their toil, oblivious 
of themselves and of the burning midday sun. 

The Thambran’s son had quietly sneaked in and they 
were not aware of his presence. They were singing and 
working. 
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Koren’s singing suddenly stopped. He was startled 
to see Kochu Thambran trailing Chirutha. Kunjappi’s 
words echoed in his ears: ‘“‘Young Thambrans are always 
at the back of women crouching in the field.” 

“Oh, Kochu Thambran, why are you standing there? 
Why don’t you get back to the dry land?” 

He went away. 

The womenfolk still went on singing and planting. But 
Koren sang no more, nor danced, His zest suddenly 
cooled and froze, Even the toddy lost its intoxication and 
he began to feel exhausted, 


* * * 


Koren’s crops began to grow thick and fast. Ausepp’s 
other fields also had excellent crops, but best of all was 
Koren’s, 

One night Chirutha was serving supper for Koren. Now 
he was no longer a lad; he was a fully grown-up Paraya. 

He enjoyed the curry very much and said so, It was 
made of fish Chirutha had caught from a pool. Koren 
ate heartily. Seeing her husband enjoy the meal she felt 
gratified and went on serving him more and more, 

“Just a ladleful of rice more?” 

“All right.” oe 

“It’s ages since you had had a morsel of rice sittin 
at ease like this. All the eating was done in hurri 
snatches on the muddy bunds of paddyfields, wasn’t it?” 

Chirutha served some more rice and poured fish curry 
on top. 

“The rewards of such hard work can be seen on the 
field,” he said. edt 

Chirutha said nothing. Her reticence was significant. 
She seemed to have a lot to say. 

“Why? Aren’t you convinced?” he asked, 

“Of what?” 

“What I said just now.” 

«OQ! 

“Why this ‘O"?” 
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She had a feeling that Koren might not like what she 
had to say. 

“J didn’t utter a word, did I?” 

“No, you are not speaking, you see. You do not say 
anything when I talk about the paddyfields. Even if you 
are cheerful, the smile on your lips is wiped off as soon 


as I refer to it, and your face darkens. I have been 


noticing it.” 

The feelings which were surging in her heart were about 
to overflow. She wondered whether it would be proper 
to tell him, or whether he would like to hear it. Never 
up to that moment had a word ever dropped from her 
lips which her husband did not like. There was so much 
to tell him and she could no longer. contain it, try as she 
might. 

Twice she looked at his face. 

“You won’t appreciate if I say anything. What is the 
good of running after the crops and fields like this, put- 
ting your own life in danger? How many days have 
passed since you set foot in this hut? You neither eat 
nor sleep, If you go on like this and fall ill, what shall 
we do? I too have seen onapanikkarans, but none like 
this anywhere! My eyes long to get a glance of you. 
Even now, to wash your hands you will be going to the 
river beyond the outer dike.” 

Her words went home. “That’s true,’ he said. ‘‘What 
you say is all true. But, my girl, if you go and take a 
look at the field, you won’t like to go away from there.” 

“The paddy can grow by itself.” 

“What’s the good of telling you? You are not tho 
daughter of a Paraya who had worked in a puncha patam. 
That’s why you speak like that. It is the Paraya’s job to 
produce grain from the field.” 

Chirutha bristled a bit. Her father, too, was an ona- 
panikkaran who worked in a puncha patam. He, too, 
was the covenanted serf of a noble family. Chirutha’s 
pride was hurt. 
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“Oh! I have also seen such work and such puncha 
patam, We, too, are the covenanted serfs of a noble 
family. After sowing the seeds, there is no need for a 
worker to lie around the outer dike all the time, If 
anyone does so, it must be because he doesn’t know his 
job.” 

Koren felt incensed. 

“Then, after throwing the seeds into the puncha patam, 
I ought to return to the hut and lie with you!”’ he said. 

“Did I say so? But, if you go on toiling like this and 
fall ill, you won’t find anyone to stand by you. I will 
be the only one with you then.” 

“Puncha patam knows it when a Paraya is on its bunds. 
The plants get excited then.” 

Chirutha had something more to say and she tried to 
recollect. 

“What will be the result of all this toil?” 

“Why do you say so, girl?” 

“Tf any grain is produced, the Thambrans will take all 
that away. Are they really our Thambrans?” 

For a moment Koren was lost for an answer. Some- 
thing seemed to worry him even in the midst of his en- 
thusiasm and joy over the bouncing crops. It was of 
course the duty of the worker to produce grain, and grain 
was indeed being produced. The relationship between 
himself and his Thambran was defined in a contract set out 
on a half-rupee stamped paper. Was he his Thambran? 
Could the Thambran really love him? 

Suppose, as she says, he took ill for three or four days? 
After all, who could be sure of his life? If one were to 
die in the course of that illness? . . . Even if you raised 
a bumper crop, as she said, what would be the good of 
it? He would get just what was laid down in the con- 
tract, and no more. 

Nevertheless, he was in charge of a field. It was he 
who was raising that crop. He would forget everything 
else when he saw that vast expanse of emerald green! He 
was, after all, a Paraya! 
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He felt puzzled for a moment and was lost for an 
answer. 

“Let me tell you,” she continued. “I don’t like these 
Thambrans. They are all too greedy.” 

Koren couldn’t contradict that either. ; 

“Should we toil so hard to reclaim their land for build- 
ing a hut there?’’ she asked. 

“Then what? Where else can we go?” he replied. 

“What if we left them—after receiving our dues for” 
the year?” } 

“Where to?” 

“Anywhere.” 1} 

It didn’t appeal to Koren. Wherever they went they 
would have to deal with a new Thambran. Wasn't it 
better to work for the one they had known at least a 
year? Besides they were for generations big farmers and 
they had a large number of serfs. What if they also 
chose to be their serfs? 

“This is how one becomes a serf. If for nothing else, 
they are farming at least a thousand acres of land,” 
Koren said. 

“However, this would not be all right. The elder 
Thambran is not too bad. But when the younger Tham- 
bran’s days come—oh, no, we don’t want it. Before his 
time comes we must be off.” 

In her words there lurked the faint shadow of a fear. 
Koren, too, was obsessed by a strange undefinable feeling 
of anxiety. 
jai do you say so? Is the Kochu Thambran so 

“His looks and ways are all bad. He is wicked.” 

Suddenly a deafening noise was heard from a distance 
and Koren jumped out. Continuous shouts, shrill cries, 
loud hoots and the roar of rushing waters! It was diffi- 
cult to say where it came from. Koren ran. 

* = * 


It was in Koren’s field that the outer dike was breach- 
ed and the gap was about fifty feet wide. That night amg 
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the following day some sixty men were at work to close 
the breach. The tide, too, was very high that day, but 
somehow they succeeded in closing the gap. 

That very day four diesel pumps began draining the 
flood water from the field which was expected to be 
completed in two days. Experts were of the opinion 
that it would be good for the plants to be submerged in 
water at that stage for a couple of days. 

Yet it was a matter of discredit for the man in charge 
of the field. A breach of the dike! Didn’t it show lack 
of care? And then? It would mean additional cost to 
the farmer. Although the crops would recover and pro- 
duce enough to meet the expenses and more, this was a 
golden opportunity to find fault with the worker. 

Ausepp had to search for Koren for three or four days 
before he could be found. He was not anywhere near 
his charge when the dike had breached. The verdict was 
that he was away from duty without any sense of res- 
ponsibility. 

Koren, too, preferred not to come out, He was coun- 
selled by his friends not to see the Thambran for the time 
being. He might resort to violence in a fit of anger. It 
would be better to see him after a week when the paddy 
plants would have recovered. 

He also felt ashamed to come out. He had a serious 
charge levelled against him. There was reason for the 
breach: the puncha patam was sustained on truth. He 
had retired to his hut and in that state of pollution he had 
trodden on the dike; and the breach followed inevitably. 

An aged Parayi commented: “After all, they are a 
young couple, aren’t they?” 


ONE morning the bells rang in all temples and churches. 
It seemed to be a special occasion. On inquiry it was 
known that the celebrations were to mark the granting 
of adult franchise. 

That day the Pulayas and the Parayas realised why the 
Thambrans used to hold meetings all over the country, why 
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they had taken out processions with banners and why 
several big Thambrans had gone to jail. They had heard 
before that at certain places people had been charged 
by the police with batons or even shot dead. All that was 
to achieve this end, 

Koren had one thing to say. During the previous elec: 
tion—everyone did not have a vote then—on the orders 
of his Arakkal Thambran, Koren had taken voters in a 
country boat to a school which was the polling station. 
Kunjappi said he had also done so. 

“It was good fun those days,” Koren said. ‘We got 
into the boat at daybreak. Coffee, toddy and meals were 
in abundance. In the evening the Thambran gave me ten 
rupees and said, ‘Keep this as your share!’ It was my 
Thambran who won the election.” 

Kunjappi came out with his own story: “It was like a 
festival at my Thambran’s house—even for a month before 
the voting. Meat and drinks were in plenty. It was my 
job to kill the ducks and chickens. And my Thambran 
won.” 

“Every voter got money too,” Samayal commented. 

That was also confirmed. Koren had one thing more 
to add from his personal experience. 

“Everyone wasn’t paid the same amount,” he said. 
‘One rupee each for some; two each for others. One 
could get as much as ten rupees. At a Thambran’s house 
near our place there were four voters. My Thambran 
went and offered fifteen rupees. The bidding started, and 
in the end my Thambran gave twenty-five. And we got 
all the votes.” 

“Then we will also get money, won’t we?” asked 
Samayal who was brooding all the time, 

“Yes, we will.” 

“Then it will be wonderful!” 


* * * 


ry 


Giant bangers went on exploding, shaking the entire 
Kuttanad. The atmosphere reverberated with the shout- 
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ing of slogans. The Thambrans went down to the huts 
oftheir serfs and asked them to celebrate the day—the 
celebrations were to excel those of the Makam and Ayil- 
yam festivals! 

There was to be a regatta on the river that day, Six- 
teen beaked boats and many small ones. Dressed in 
white, the Parayas and the Pulayas were all expected to 
take part in the boat race, 

The regatta began in the afternoon, Every boat was 
decorated with tricolour flags, Kunjappi asked Korea 
what flags they were, He didn’t know, But he remem- 
bered having seen such flags at the meetings held by the 
Thambrans in the past. 

“Ts it the flag of the Mapillahs?” 

“In that case it would have the cross on it.” 

“Ts it the flag of a temple?” 

“Pish!”” : 
“The flag used by the Britishers—it isn’t like this, is 
it?” 

“No. But it’s good fun to watch all the same,” 

“That’s quite true.” 

As the boats went paddling, they couldn't catch the 
tune of the song sung by those people, There was only 
one song for all, Nor was there any competition between 
the boats. The song itself was new; so was its refrain, 
No one had ever heard the refrain “jai” at a boat race! 

At the conclusion of the regatta a meeting was held on 
the lawn of the church, A big Thambran from some- 
where addressed the large meeting. The Parayas and the 
Pulayas all sat with the Thambrans for the first time at 
that meeting. 

What fiery speeches! Was it not a day of great signi- 
ficance? Had not the country made tremendous sacri- 
fices? Every speaker had a Jot to recall and speak about. 

After the meeting the Parayas and the Pulayas drew 
together. Their comments were all about the speeches. 
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“One of the Thambrans said that all are equal, If 
that is so, tell me, Koren, are we and our Thambrans 
equal?” asked Kunjappi. 

Ityathi who was feeling drowsy with the day’s toil ob 
served: “These speakers always say such things, I once 
heard a Thambran say that the Thambran’s blood and 
the Paraya’s blood were the same, They all say these 
things to suit the occasion.” 

“That is all, indeed so,” Koren rejoined. ‘But what 
they said today is something different. Today we also 
have a vote! So what they said is true,” 

“Did you hear what that big Thambran said about the 
Diwan Thambran?” Kunjappi asked. 

“He was mad with rage.” 

Another had a legitimate doubt: “We were told that 
hereafter we would have to look after our own interests. 
Does it mean that there would be no Maharaja?” 

“Maybe no.” 

“Then there is going to be nothing but murder and 
loot. Even with the Maharaja ruling, there is hardly 
any peace or security. What will be the condition with 
out him? There will be no police then, isn’t it so?” 

“It is all a puzzle. I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

Then Koren raised another point. 

“These are not the questions that I am worried about,” 
he said. “These people say that they would look after 
everybody’s interests. Is it possible? If we tell the Gov« 
ernment that we want a better wage, will they take it 
from the Thambrans and give it to us?” 

Samayal could not help laughing. What a stupid ques- 
tion! 

“What are you saying, man?” he asked. “Ts the Gov- 
ernment going to get our wages for us? What has the 
Government got to do with it? Wages have to be got 
from the Thambrans.” 

Everyone agreed that Samayal was right. It was none 
of the Government’s responsibility. Nor had the Gov- 
ernment ever interfered in such matters, ; 
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Koren looked a bit silly, What had the Government 
ot to do in the matter, as the others had pointed out? 
ill he wouldn’t give in, 

“What I say is that the Government should undertake 
to get us our fic 

A younger fellow among them said; “That was also 
said by a Thambran, I mean that young Thambran who 
spoke. It was his speech that I liked best.” 

“Are be all barmy, you lads?” Samayal asked with 
an air of scepticism. “This Government will never look 
after our interests. Nor are they concerned with them, 
Those speakers will all be feasting now at the houses of 
the Thambrans. And the Thambrans will give them 
money also,” 

“Let them give, mate, let them! Aren't they selling 
grain at ten rupees a bushel after nightfall?” 

“That's not what I said, man, After age wy | money 
from the Thambrans, these speakers won't say the same 
thing to their face. They will just do what they are told 
by the Thambrans.” 

“They are going to prohibit the drinking of toddy,” 
Ityathi said drowsily. 

“Tt could serve as a meal when one was hungry, Are 
we going to be denied even that?” asked Samayal, alarmed. 

“That's what it looks like.” 

One important matter frequently referred to in the 
speeches of the day came up in the mind of one of the 
young men in that Lsye a 

“You remember one of the speakers said that the fight 
between the Nayar Thambrans and the Mapillah Tham- 
brans was all over. Was there ever such a fight really?” 

The same point had struck Koren also when he was 
listening to that speech, He, too, repeated the question, 
Samayal had a reply. 

“It is all humbug, Jads. Pure humbug. But when- 
ever they buy estates and paddyficlds or take farm land 
on lease, they have their quarrels and disputes, Even 
that is only among the wealthy. Look at those two poor 
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families of Matthew Thambran and Mathu Thambra 
See how friendly they are! There is never any fight 
tween the poor Nayars and poor Mapillahs.” } 
Ityathi also agreed. The fight was only among /f 
wealthy people; but even they united when there wasja 
threat to their common interests. Not only Matth 
and Mathu, Ausepp and Govindan Nayar, Ipe and it 
Pillai—there were many other inseparable friends abo 
whom Ityathi spoke. | 
Koren was not merely listening, but was ponderif 
over them. He expressed his views: “It is all frau 
complete fraud. Let me tell you. The Nayar woul 
swear at the Mapillah; the Mapillah would swear at th 
Nayar. There are only two castes: those who have g al 
and money, and those who haven’t. Just think of i 
Was it not a Mapillah Thambran whom our Thambrat 
had evicted from his house the other day with the help 6 
the police on the ground that he owed him money? S@ 
when it comes to grain and money caste doesn’t exist.” 
Another youngster had something to add: “Yet, evel 
the poor Nayars and poor Mapillahs, with all their mu 
tual friendship, treat us in the same manner as the wealth 
Thambrans. However, we are not starving, but they a 
As Korachchan said, there are only two castes.” 
That reference to the middle class appealed to Samayal: 
He knew the history of many such families over the past 
fifty years. They all once had houses of their own, but 
were all ruined by farming land on lease. He conclud 
ed his narrative thus: ‘Now, as Ityachchan said, the’ 
have nothing but misery. After all they are Thambrans! 
how can they do manual work? So they go on starving 
and suffering.” 
Their discussion went on like that. 
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in Kuttanad, the monks of three or four convents also 
arrived to participate in the discussion. 

Although the details of their deliberations were not 
known to the Pulayas and the Parayas, they could make 
a reasonable guess. 

“It is all about the coming election,” Koren said, “We 
must also consider the matter,” 

Soon afterwards another meeting was reported to have 
taken place at the residence of a Nayar landlord, It was 
attended by Nayars, Ezhavas, Brahmins and others, There 
were three or four sanyasis also. 

Something big was on the way. There was apprehen- 
sion about a possible communal clash between Hindus 
and Christians. 

Before many days had passed, three or four Christian 
priests came to Kuttanad. They preached in the church 
and visited the homes of prominent Christian families, 
Accompanied by leading Christians, they were seen ‘ 
ing visits to the huts of the Parayas a the Pulayas, To 
some poor people they gave money and to some 
clothes. . . . And thus those Fong atc became the 
well-wishers of the Parayas and the Pulayas. 

A week passed. One evening Kunjappi came and told 


Koren: ae 
“Listen, mate, I am going to join the Christian faith, 


Chirutha was struck dumb with astonishment. 

“What tomfoolery is this?” 

“What d’you mean?” Kunjappi asked. “We are a god- 
less people, aren’t we? But we are also human beings. 
When we die, we want salvation, don’t we? 

Kunjappi was a changed man now, The fellow who 
had hitherto been looked upon as a blockhead had started 
talking about life after death! Koren was also astonished, 

“Then, will there be no salvation for those who do not 
join the Christian faith?” Chirutha asked. 

“You see, we only worship the Matan and the devil. 
I wish you had heard what the Father had said the other 
day.” Kunjappi explained as well as he had learnt, and 
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added: “That Father is a great man. Me, Ityathi, Olo 
ambi and Ponnitty—we were all there.” 

“Are they also going to join the faith?’”’ Koren asked, 

“T and Ityathi have decided. The Thambran wanted 
me to ask you also to follow us. The Father has pro 
mised to get this hut rebuilt for you. Ityathi has been 
promised a new hut. Today I was given two rupees, too.” | 

“We are not going to join the Christian faith in any” 
case.” Chirutha declared, “Ours is a family which has~ 
a Matan and a kavu.” ; 

“Nor am I,” Koren said in support. 

“This is what the Thambran said. If we joined the 
Christian faith, we and the Thambran would be of the- 
same caste,” Kunjappi said. 

Koren couldn’t help laughing. 

_ “If that is so, look at Samayal Achchan. He was bap 
tised when he was a boy, but he is treated as a Pulaya 
even to this day,” he said. 

Kunjappi_had no reply. He merely repeated his own 
reo “I am going to join the Christian faith, any- 

ow. 

“Why have they suddenly devel such a love for 
the Pulayas and the Parayas?” Koren said in all serious 
ness. “‘T will tell you, my brother. The election is com 
ing. It is for that.” 

Chirutha reiterated her own decision. 

_On the following Sunday Kunjappi and the members of 
his family were baptised. Kunjappi was christened 
Patrose and Maani became Mariya. 

While conversions to Christianity were thus going om 
a leading sanyasi, living under the patronage of the Mam 
ath family, was carrying out reconversions to Hinduism 
of those Parayas and Pulayas who had once become: 
Christians, by performing a purification ceremony. If 
Kunjappi became Patrose, Yohannan became Ananthan. 
The Pulayas and the Parayas failed to understand the 
meaning of this sudden manifestation of religious fervour 
The poor Parayas and Pulayas of Kuttanad were shuttle 
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cocks in the political game of the rival camps. But even 
in those days their daily wage stayed put at two quarts of 
grain! 

* * * 


This new order turned the national life in an entirely 
new direction. While the Pulayas and the Parayas were 
engaged in religious conversions and reconversions with 
their illusory motives, the vested interests of the capitalists, 
landlords and rich farmers emerged in the form of a 
political party which began its operations among the 
middle classes. That organisation bore the name of State 
Congress. 

Its political workers, donning Gandhi caps, were active 
everywhere. The Manath and Pushpavelil families gave 
them every help and cooperation. The Vicar and the 
sanyasi inspired them with advice. 

At the conclusion of the morning service on a Sunday, 
when the congregation was about to disperse, the parson 
told his flock: “Everyone must join the State Congress.” 

Addressing the devotees who had assembled at the 
ashram on the occasion of the autumnal equinox, the 
swami also said the very same words. At the general 
meetings of the village councils of the Nayar Service 
Society and the S.N.D.P. Yogam (a socio-political or- 
ganisation of the Ezhava community) the same appeals 
were made. / ; 

It was the State Congress that had won adult franchise 
for all. Therefore their indebtedness to it should never 
be forgotten. 

When Matthew and his neighbour Mathu met as usual 
after supper they found the same topic for conversation. 
They discussed matters which were hitherto never thought 
of and never considered relevant to their workaday life. 

“Have you joined the Congress, my friend?”’ Mathu 
inquired. ‘ 

“Dear me, what am I to say!” exclaimed Matthew. 
“I had to spend nine annas on that too! Me, my wife, 
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my eldest son and his wife, all have enrolled. It wai_ 
the Vicar’s order last Sunday. Then, you know who 
came with that Gandhi-capped man? It was our Ausepp 
Achchan and Krishna Pillai Achchan and others. We 
coughed up the money. What about you? Have yoll” 
also enrolled?” 

Mathu had also joined the Congress. It had cost him 
about twelve annas. They had joined because they wert 
advised to do so by the swami. The man who came to 
enrol them was accompanied by prominent local people, 
On top of all that, it was the decision taken at the village 
council meeting. 

Matthew had certain doubts of his own: ‘“Mathu Kunjé 
let me ask you a question. Why are they enrolling every: 
one like this? We have already got the village coundl 
and the parish council. There is sense in joining them, 
But what is this one for?” 

Mathu Nayar could not find a satisfactory answel: 
Still he had a vague idea about the purpose of the Stalt 
Congress. : 
__ “This is because everyone can vote now. That’s the 
idea. The other day I was returning from Mankomblh 
On my way back I stopped for a while at Moonnattulll 
Mukhath and listened to the speeches at a meeting thett 
Everyone must join the Congress; then they would 100k 
after everybody’s interests. They were speaking like thal 
and I listened for a while.” | 

Suddenly a question cropped up in Matthew Mapillahis 
mind: “How can they look after everybody’s interests! 
Is it possible?” ; 

“I don’t know that, That’s what I heard.” F. 

Thresia, Matthew’s wife, who was listening to theif 
conversation, raised another question: ‘Will they givt 
us any grain?” ; 

“Oh, yes! Wait for your dinner until then!” Matth 
said sarcastically. “If you want to get any grain PA) 
them ten rupees a bushel. You may buy it in the dark. 

Then what they are supposed to do for us?” : 


: 
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“They will say all that and more,’’ Matthew said with 
unconcealed scepticism. ‘Don’t we know all about these 
village councils and parish councils? The churches and 
village councils are all for the rich, What are they to 
us? Nothing. One takes two acres of paddyfield on 
lease at a very high rent; farming is started on borrowed 
capital. The landlord and the creditors come and take 
away the grain, Even then the rent is in arrears, All 
the toil is for nothing. When the debt accumulates, they 
acquire even the two cents of land on which one oar 
have a roof to live under. That's the yd we are al 
ruined, To make it all easy for them, they have built up 
a Congress with the money collected from us.” 

“The Congress gets money from other sources also,” 
Mathu Nayar said. The Manath and Pushpavelil fami- 
lies have donated a thousand rupees each.” 

“They are given every facility to rob us of our land, 
Their rent is never allowed to be lowered and they are 
not caught for carrying on blackmarketin in grain, ‘The 
ae is paid to the Congress as a price for all these faci- 
ities.”” 

Altogether, Mathu Nayar found himself in a state of 
mental confusion. He had already got himself enrolled. 
He consoled himself with the thought that there was at 
cone a place to go when he had anything to complain 
about. 

“Our family has mortgaged ten acres of paddyfield with 
the Manath family, Even my house and compound are 
mortgaged to them, IT must take my complaint to the 
Congress. Let’s see what they'll do about it.” 

Matthew, too, had a similar complaint to make. 

* * * 


The paddyfields cultivated by Samayal, Koren, Kun- 
jappi and all the rest had put on foliage, flowers, sheaths 
and finally mellowed grain. The emerald green of Kutta- 
nad had at last taken on the golden hue. 

Ausepp’s harvest was to start with the hundred acres 
in Koren’s charge. That crop had fully mellowed for 
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harvest. In addition to the six families of permanetl 
workers, a hundred temporary harvest-hands had arrival 
from Chengannoor and other neighbouring places. Thei 
huts were on one flank of the hundred-acre block. Chit 
than had also joined the harvest team. 
That land had never before produced such a bumpe 
crop. The whole field looked as if laden with grain i 
considerable depth. Not a leaf was visible. Nothin 
but ears of grain. 
Even the harvesters felt elated as they lined up in th 
field. Starting at one end one could reap forward unti 
one reached the opposite end. So conveniently laden wil 
grain was the field. 
* * * 


Samayal and Koren got down at one corner and move 
along the edge. Thus the harvest started. The crop wil 
so rich that one could collect four good sheaves witholl 
moving a step. And so the workers could not move for 
ward easily; yet sheaf after sheaf lay all around. | 

Koren could not do any reaping. With sickle in ham 
he moved about behind the reapers. It was his job 
see that they did not lose any grain. ; 

In his great joy he forgot himself. What hurdles It 
had had to surmount! What humiliations he had had W 
suffer! But henceforth he could pride himself as a fafll 
worker! ; 

Koren couldn’t bear the sight of one ear of grain beil 
left behind by the reapers. He bellowed so loudly at thel 
that his vocal chords seemed to burst. : 

“You, woman!” 

The reaper woman lifted her eyes towards him. 

“What is this lying all over here, woman?” he shouted 
at her, wild with anger. 

She happened to be one of those who had come frdl 
Chengannoor. ; 

“Oh hell! What fun is this?” she snapped back. “a 
harvesting a puncha patam the loss of an ear or a M# 
of grain can’t be helped. That’s nothing unusual.” 
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Koren couldn’t control his anger. 

“What’s it that you people eat? Isn’t it the rice from 
this grain? All this is the fruit of my labour, Every 
stem of paddy was looked after by me. Nothing of this 
can be thrown away.” 

The row attracted the attention of the women working 
next to her. Not much grain had been lost really, Hard- 
ly a couple of ears. One shouldn't be too sladilin about 
the work in a puncha patam. All this crop in the vast 
fields has got to be reaped with human hands, after all. 

“Tf a fourth of the crop didn’t go back into the puncha 
patam, it would be a curse!” one of the Pulayis observed. 

Koren’s excitement and rage seemed almost comical, 

“Where does this upstart come from?” another woman 
asked. “I bet he has never seen a puncha patam before.” 

“What did you say, you hag?” Koren shouted, 

He advanced towards her, brandishing his sickle, What 
a rage it was! But that Pulayi didn’t budge. 

She didn’t like his greed and meanness. She felt 
ashamed of this demonstration of greed which was out of 
tune with the abundance of the harvest season. Id 
one forget oneself at the sight of grain? Even the Tham- 
bran didn’t have as much greed, She had been watching 
Koren all along. 

As Koren rushed towards the Pulayi, Chirutha inter- 
vened and caught him by the hand. Koren tried to free 
himself and rush forward, but Chirutha didn’t loosen 
her grip. 

“What madness is this?” she asked, 

“Look at her damned insolence when I told her not 
to lose grain!” P 

Chirutha was able to lead him away. She put him in 
the line of her own team. : a4 

“Have you gone off your head at the sight of grain? 
she reprimanded him. . E 

Koren cooled down. He realised that his excitement 
had exceeded the limit. Nevertheless he was not prepared 
to concede that his stand was wrong. 


4 
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“Give me a chew, if you have any,” he said. 

He opened her waist pocket and took out the betel bag 

“You did a puncha harvest only last year, didn’t youl 
Then why this fit of anger?” Chirutha asked. ‘ 

“Yes, but it is my labour that has produced all thit 
You have got to save everything if you want to see tht 
fruit of your labour.” 

“So what? Those who have done harvesting do knos 
that in a puncha harvest some grain is bound to be lost, 
don’t they?” 

Her argument could not be rebutted. He kept quiet 

After a chew Koren cooled down further and his heal 
became clearer. Now Chathan also came to him. 

“What’s the fun of walking about with a sickle in you 
hand?” he asked Koren.  “‘If you reap a couple of sheavé 
more, so much the better will be the wage.” a 

“Tf I don’t keep an eye on them, they would lose graif, 
~ he said. AS 

“After all this row, there won’t be any more loss do 
grain,” Chathan assured him. i 


* * * 


] 
‘Koren stood on the left of Chirutha and began to reall 
Chathan changed places and moved to her right. 
couple and Chathan thus reaped forward, gossiping. | 
When they had cleared some distance, Chirutha step 
behind Koren and addressed Chathan: “Chathachehiy 
just take a glance behind! See how much grain has 
thrown away.” ; 
if 
1 


The charge was that even Koren himself had lost gra' 
where he had reaped. Koren looked a bit silly. 

“That’s because my eyes couldn’t see very well in 
bright sun.” 

It was obviously a lame excuse, because Koren was 4 
a loss for a reply. Chirutha couldn’t help laughing. 
her laughter was not intended to humiliate him. It 
a mother’s laughter at her son’s foolishness. Koren als 
joined in the laughter. { 
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Chathan was watching all this. She had led him by 
the nose as he began to boil with rage and reprimanded 
him. Then he had asked for a chew; she had given him 
that. In her presence he had soon cooled down; become 
humble; admitted his own foolishness, She had indeed 
considerable power over him! 

Chathan heaved a deep sigh. 

Again they went on forward, reaping. Chathan was 
also there. How far she had moved away from him since 
he had stood by her side and plied his sickle last year! 
Chathan had cracked many a joke with her then. He 
did not have any inhibitions at all. He felt very light- 
hearted those days. He was free to say anything and was 
tempted to say anything. But today? His heart sank, 
weighed down with disillusionment. Humour was beyond 
him now. Even if he felt like saying something in good 
humour, words failed him. He was speaking to a married 
woman. He should show discretion. Then, as now, 
Koren reaped standing on her left. He had certain rights 
over her now; and she over him. They were now one. 
Chathan was aware of the change. 

Chathan went on reaping silently. After all, didn’t 
ne have much to ponder over? He was the loser in a 
ace, 

“I must have a booze,” Koren said. ‘Even if my 
eart is filled with joy, I must have something when I feel 
lungry or thirsty.” hes : 
_Chirutha didn’t object to it. There was nothing in their 
jut for breakfast that day. They had had only a bowl 


é rice-water before starting for work, 
. * * * 


| Koren picked up a sheaf from his line and put it in his 
g. That didn’t escape the notice of Ausepp Mapillah 
© was supervising the harvest sitting under the shade 
a palm-leaf umbrella. Putting the bag under his arm, 


ren began to walk. i 
“What is in that bag, fellow?” Ausepp shouted to him. 
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“Just a couple of ears. Your serf didn’t have anything 
to eat this morning. It’s just for a drink,” Koren te 
plied. | 

“Grain? Put it back. That is not allowed here.” 

The Thambran got up and advanced towards him. 

“Tf you didn’t eat anything, go to your hut and have 
it, Were you not clearly told at the time of signing the 
alg that this would not be allowed? Leave the sheat 
there.” 

Koren was shocked and stood dumb. 

“Teave the sheaf there, you scoundrel,” the Thambrat 
roared. 

Koren walked back to his line. The other workers 
were all watching this. Koren pulled the sheaf out of his 
bag. He looked a pathetic figure as he sat on the dike 
with his head hanging down. One could bear hungel 
and thirst; but how could one bear such an insult? 

That woman from Chengannoor who had earlier had @ 
quarrel with Koren said: “Serve him right!” 

“Don’t you say that, woman!” commented another, 
“Tt is the grain he has produced by toiling in mud and 
filth. It is not at all right for the Thambran to make 
him give up that one sheaf.” 

“T have never seen a lackey like him who would stat 
up for the Thambran so much,” a third woman butt 
in 


: 
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“That is what such lackeys get in the end,” a foutll 
woman observed. 

Koren did not move from his posture for some time 
The Thambran flared up, seeing him sitting there doit 
nothing. He got up and again walked round behind the 
reapers. 
THEY were passing through the pre-harvest days of sca! 
city and starvation. For several days Koren had nota: 
to eat in his hut. He borrowed as much as he cou” 
from his friends. They, too, did not have anything | 
Thus, the first day of harvest was a day of starvation. 
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In the evening the sheaves were carried in bundles to 
the farmyard and stacked. By then it was past sunset, 
Sitting in his shed the Thambran ordered: 

“No wages today. All of you may go home after 
showing me your bags and baskets.” 

And everyone left the farmyard. No one could take 
home a grain of paddy—not even a grain sticking to the 
loin-cloth. Even the handful of gleanings hidden in the 
waist pocket of Ityathi’s Parayi were taken away by the 
Thambran. 

Chirutha felt a fire in her belly when she thought about 
that night without anything to eat. Koren was exhausted 
in body and mind. The joy that had bubbled up in his 
heart that morning—how quickly it had subsided! He 
had nothing to say, but he was lost in thoughts. 

Patrose’s wife was very clever. Notwithstanding the 
Thambran’s vigilance, she managed to get away with two 
quarts of grain which was later shared between Patrose 
and Koren. That very night it was boiled, roasted, husk- 
ed and cooked. Thus they had their supper. 

* * 


* 


Next morning Koren and Chirutha went to work on 
empty stomachs again. 

While the harvesting was on, Koren felt the urge to 
say and do many things. He might be driven into a con- 
flict with the Thambran. . . . He was, as usual, walking 
behind the reapers, but he didn’t care if any grain was 
lost. Nor did he pick up a row with them. Henceforth 
he would never quarrel with his fellow workers. 

As he was moving about listlessly, Koren was invited 
to have a chew by a woman who had come from Chen- 
gannoor. While he was chewing the betel-and-nut.she 
enquired: ‘“‘Where were you working last year. Korach- 
chan?” 

“T took up this onapani only this year,” he replied. 

“Last year also we had been here for harvest. This 
field didn’t produce then even as much grain as we are 
\spilling now.” 
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Koren was reticent. 
“Last year when we came here to reap, we didn’t fed 


like stepping down from the bund to the field,” the wo 
man continued. “There was hardly any grain. This 
year the reaping doesn’t seem to move forward. That is 
what happens when certain workers take charge.” 

Koren straightened himself up. 

“Let me tell you, sister,” he said. ‘There was no ent 
to my toil and suffering. I had worked so hard, with all 
my heart in it. But... .” 

Koren broke off half way. His eyes watered. He wai 
about to describe his present condition. But his sensed 
pride did not allow him to do so. Nevertheless, thal 
woman sensed what he wanted to say. b 

“This Thambran is very greedy,” she said. “‘I haven! 
seen in all this country another man as greedy as he is, 

Then she began to tell stories about Ausepp’s greet 

“T only care-for one thing,” he said, having listened lt 
all her stories. “I am still young. I don’t want anyollt 
to say that I am a bad worker or that I have no loyalty: 
I toiled and produced grain. I have only one wish. Ths 
is my first charge and I must know how much I bal 
produced. That’s all.” 

The Thambran took him to task for wasting the wot 
ers’ time by talking with them. i 

In the afternoon Koren approached Ausepp. He coll 
hardly stand on his feet. It was his intention to reque 
him for a handful of grain for a drink. But when# 
ois at that greedy face, he decided to give up ™ 
idea. 

What a difference in the expression on that face! Whall 
change since the sowing season! Then he used to be 4 
pleasant to him; would enquire about his welfare; WOW 
show concern and sympathy for him. How gentle a 
sweet! But today! He hardly seemed to recognise ™ 
in fact he seemed to hate him. | 

Ausepp eyed him sharply. : 

“Your serf has a grievance to submit,’ Koren sale 
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“Hmmm? What?” 

“This is your serf’s first job as an onapanikkaran.” 

“So?” 

“If the grain from my block is measured separately, it 
will be possible to know how much it has produced,” 

Ausepp remained silent for a while. He didn’t like 
the submission at all. 

“To know this, your serf has . . .”” Koren continued. 

“Won’t you like to know my yearly income and ex- 
penditure too? Don’t try to show your true colour to me. 
Be off! Scram!” 

Koren went away. He couldn't see anything offensive 
in his request. Had he erred in the choice of his words? 
Or was his question itself wrong? Perhaps it might be 
something which a worker had no right to ask at all. 

Ausepp went away in the afternoon. In the evening 
Chacko took over at the farmyard. That the permanent 
workers and the temporary harvest-hands were all entitled 
to a sheaf each. Each one took a sheaf and placed it 
in front of him. He removed some grain from each of 
them and returned the rest. It seemed to Koren that his 
sheaf was drained a little more than the others, But 
when Chirutha went with her sheaf, contrary to his prac- 
tice, Chacko lifted it up, scanned her face and then nomi- 
nally took just one ear of grain from it. : 

As Chirutha started to tie her sheaf with Koren's, he 
growled like a leopard. eur. 

“No. I have need for that sheaf of mine, 

She wouldn’t give in. : ‘ 

“What need?” she asked with an air of authority. 
“Isn’t it for squandering at the toddy shop?’ 

“Dammit! I will decide it.”” : c 

“Decide what? We have been starving all day. ; 

Koren gnashed his teeth. He could hardly control his 
rage. 
yeni why should you interfere?” Mariya tried to 
counsel her. ‘‘Men sometimes drink, don’t they?” 
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“No, auntie, I myself have given him money and grain 
to buy drinks. But, now in this rich month of Metam, 
we are starving. And when he got half a pint of grain 
he is anxious to spend it in the toddy shop. Is that fair?” 

“Tt is like that, Chirutha. Certain things you should try 
to ignore. It is our duty to take care of the menfolk, 
you see.” 

Koren had already started on his way, having shoved 
the sheaf into his bag. 

“You are angry with everyone today,” Chirutha told 
him. “After your booze, when you return to the hut, the 
supper will not be ready. I have to get back to the hut, 
boil this and husk it before I can cook the supper.” 

“T shan’t be back tonight,” Koren replied. 

Koren had a drink worth one sheaf. His surging al 
ger and sorrow couldn’t be drowned in it. He want 
to forget everything. His sorrow was not to be drowned 
in one bottle of toddy. He asked for another bottle a 
credit. The shopkeeper refused. 

“Are you asking for credit in the month of Metam?” 

That only served to intensify his sorrow. That was the 
harvest season and he was in charge of a hundred-actt 
field, but he didn’t have enough grain in his bag to buy 
a bottle of toddy. Koren felt like crying. 

Just then Chathan arrived there. He had enough mone) 
and both of them drank with gusto. 

Some time after midnight a Paraya’s senseless shouts 
echoed in the vastness of the puncha patam. They welt 
not mere incoherent sounds. The words and syllables had 
their source in the semi-conscious mind of a man undef 
the influence of alcohol. 

He proclaimed that he was the worker in charge of # 
hundred-acre paddyfield. There was courage and streng 
in that statement; there was pride and prestige, too. Thea 
there followed a pathetic tale. He had seen the Tham 
bran’s son staring at Chirutha. 


” * * 
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Harvesting was at its climax. Reaping went on all day; 
and threshing all night. During this season Kuttanad 
knew no day and night. No one slept. Grain, sheaves, 
hay and ears of corn lay everywhere. Work. continued 
round the clock, but still it did not seem to make much 
headway. They worked ceaselessly, like machines, 

The crops covering those vast fields, extending as far 
as eyes could see, had to be cut with the sickle and tied 
into sheaves. All this had to be done with human hands, 
Those trusses of sheaves had to be carried on the head 
and transported to the distant farmyard. The millions 
of bushels of grain gathered in mountainous piles on the 
farmyard were all threshed with human feet. There 
wasn’t one grain among them which had not been touch- 
ed by man. Now it has to be dried in the sun, winnowed 
and garnered in dark granaries. 

No one engaged in that tremendous enterprise ever 
knew fatigue, sloth, hunger or thirst. Could there be 
any hunger if the pot was full with rice? 

There was not a vacant spot on Ausepp’s farmyard. 
Sheaves of several days’ harvesting were stacked at one 
place. Grain being threshed on the floor was piling up 
elsewhere. | Unwinnowed grain was heaped at another 
place. Thus there was not enough room in the yard, 

In spite of all the congestion, Koren had kept in mind 
which piles of grain came from his charge. He was de- 
termined to find out how many bushels they were. 

One day when he returned from the field some of those 
piles were missing. All those were the grain from Koren’s 
charge, They had already been winnowed and stored in 
Ausepp’s granary. 

_ AUseDP Ws sitting in the shed when Koren approached 

im, i 
“Thambran, how much did those three piles from your 
serf’s hundred-acre field amount to?” he asked. 

“Why should you know that? 

*Adiyan has got to know it. 

He believed he had a right to know that, 
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Ausepp pulled out a cane-stick kept under the roof of 
the shed and sprang forward. There was a walle 
crack right across Koren’s back. Before the second crai 
fell, Patrose pulled Koren off. And Ityathi led him away. 

Ausepp went on swearing with rage. 

By then Chirutha came and led him away to a corner 

~ of the yard. He walked as though he was in a trance, 
Samayal Pulayan went up to him, 

“‘Wasn’t it indiscreet on your part to ask that question, 
my lad?” he asked. “As for me, I am the head Pulaya, 
In all these years I have not known any of these things, 
Nor have I ever asked.” 

“Whatever be the output, how does it concern him?” 
Patrose commented. ‘Why should he know that at all? 
The Thambran has put in his money and grain. We wotk 
ed and got our wages. Why should we know all that?” 

Was that question irrelevant after all? Chirutha also 
blamed him. 

“So we are only concerned with producing the grail 
but we are not to know how much we have produced, 
are we? Koren asked. 

“That’s what it is.” 

“Why should we know that?” Samayal asked. “Nol 
one Pulaya or Paraya has ever known that.” , 

They all jointly decided that Koren should not stay i 
the farmyard that day. Let Chirutha and Koren go 1 
their hut and let Chirutha come back for threshing after 
cooking and eating their supper. The Thambran might 
again beat Koren if he remained there. 

Suddenly there came from near the Thambran’s shed 
the sounds of screaming and beating and swearing. Olo- 
ambi’s son was being beaten by the Thambran. 

Chacko was standing near where Koren and his friends 
were in a huddle. Koren and Chirutha took leave 
him and left the yard. 

* * * 


_It must be past midnight. It was a lovely moonlit 
night. The sound of the pounding of grain in the nu 
4 
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rous huts around had subsided. But the hearths were 
still burning in all of them. Supper was getting ready, 

Threshing was going on in all the farmyards, Ausepp’s 
farmyard was no exception, 

Chirutha shot into the yard, panting and gasping. She 
was trembling all over and was still in the grip of fear, 
She turned and looked back. 

“What’s the matter, Chirutha, what's the matter?" 
asked Mariya who was engaged in threshing. 

Chirutha could hardly speak. 

“The poor girl seems to have been frightened, What's 
ha ed? Did you see any evil spirit?” 

“This is the result of wandering alone at all odd hours 
without caring whether it is dawn or midnight,” an aged 
Pulayi commented. ‘You see, this place is haunted by 
a Matan.” 

Chirutha’s palpitation subsided somewhat, It was clear 
that it was not caused by any spirit or goblin. She look- 
ed as though she was fleeing to save herself from a cobra 
that was chasing veel a Bo as tan is it? 
everyone asked repeatedly, ** ing,” she replied, 

“T was panting because I was running,” Chirutha added, 

One of the women peered closely at her. 

“Pish! You surely had a fright. If you were really 
frightened, say so, The witch-doctor could be called to 
exorcise the evil spirit.” 

She said she was not frightened, and then started to 
thresh, She was speechless. ¢ ; 

ey, don’t you speak?” Mariya asked. “Is Koren 
asleep?” , 

“No. He is brooding,” she said, “Is there anything 
wrong if a farmworker ever desired to know how m 
his labour had produced?” iw 

ity should he know that, woman? 

A RR a 

“That's what it is, Well, did he scold you?” 

“No, not a word.” - ; 

After a brief pause, Mariya asked her in a whispee: 


TM. R—3 
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“What made you run, daughter?” 
Mariya seemed to have sensed the cause, 
“T'll tell you, auntie. Come with me.” 
Chirutha and Mariya retired behind the haystacky 
Chirutha narrated the incident in whispers. Whe 
had got as far as the palm grove beyond the paddyf 
Chacko sprang in front of her from somewhere. 
Chirutha showed her chest to Mariya. It bore sig 
nail scratches. The edge of her loin-cloth was also 
ped. But she struggled herself free from Chacko’s: 
and fled. 4 
Mariya listened to it without any dismay. Chil 
concluded her narrative thus: 
“Byer since we came here he has been eyeing me 
I was working in the field he would be at my back, 
front of the harvesting line. Once I had to tell 
‘Thambran, please move from behind the workers." ] 
the very beginning I had my own suspicion.” : 
“That’s what it is, daughter!” Mariya replied @ 
“He would always stare at young women. He had 
laid his hands on a few. Four or five girls among 
have come for harvest. He would give them grail 
both hands. I have also seen him stare at you.” 
T also have seen it. But I never thought thal 
devil would lie in wait for me.” 
“These young Thambrans are like that, daughter. 
only want Paraya girls and Pulaya girls. This § 
the day the Parayis began to wear blouses.” 
If this is known in my hut. . . .”” Chirutha I 
scared, 
“Don’t you breathe a word about it to Koren 
daughter,” Mariya replied with a sense of alarm. — 
get that poor lad killed. If he ever heard about” 
Nea in rushing out. These brutes would beat \ 
eath.” 
“That’s what worries me, too.” 
“Be on your guard, that’s all. When a year 9 
have passed thus and you have had a baby, there ¥ 
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nothing much to fear, my daughter. Don’t say a word 
about it.” 


“Isn't it a shame on me, too? How can I mention it?” 
* * ’ 


That day Pushpavelil Ausepp was settling the annual 
accounts of his workers, All his six families of workers 
were present at his house, 

Samayal’s account was taken up first, He had a debit 
of fifteen bushels of grain and twenty-five rupees. He 
had, of course, worked the required number of days ac- 
cording to the contract. After some calculation, Ausepp 
decreed that twenty-four bushels of grain were due to him, 

opens fellow. Is your account all right?” Ausepp 
asked, 

Samayal didn’t say a word about the settlement, He 
knew nothing about debit and credit, or addition and 
subtraction, His accounts were always settled in this 
Manner over the past thirty years or more. The Tham- 
bran would go on adding or subtracting; and after fixing 
an amount he would merely ask, “Is it all right?” 

As usual he replied, “Yes.” That has been the prac- 
tice all through. 

Koren was shocked at what he saw and heard, What 
alculation was this! The annual allowance of a head 
Pulaya of a thousand-acre farm was twenty-four bushels 
of grain! Could the total of his debits be quite correct? 
oren couldn't understand anything. At this rate what 
ere the other workers going to get? Nota sheaf or — 
as granted to anyone by way of customary extra allow- 
Nees, 

One by one the accounts of the workers were taken up. 
he Thebes settled himself, Six bushels 
f grain for Ityathi, nine for Oloambi . . . thus it went, 
Each settlement of account gave Koren a new shock. 
¢ had something to say. Could the Thambran be left 
0 finalise everything himself? It was a big fraud! His 
cart was full to the brim, No one would dare to utter 
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a word. Everyone was mutely taking the Tham 
words for granted. 
* * * 


Koren’s account was also taken up at last. Ause 
asked the usual question: 

“What is your debit, fellow?” 

Koren remembered it night and day, in fact every 
ment, Yet he didn’t speak out. Ausepp looked up 
hae “Thirty rupees and twelve bushels of grain,” 
said. 

Koren was shocked. He had received only tw 
rupees and nine bushels of grain. In that state of t 
sion, a sentence escaped his mouth against his will: 

“That is false, Thambran!”’ 

Tt was a bolt from the blue. Koren and Ausepp 
startled. : 

“What did you say, you scoundrel?” the Tham 
asked, lifting his eyes from the account book. 

“Your serf has not received so much. It is all sta 
in the paper your serf had signed.”’ 

“You scoundrel! Are you going to dispute the 
counts?” 

The Thambran sprang to his feet in a fit of rage. 
“Look here, you scoundrel! Is my account 
And false only for you! Damned impudence!” ' 

“Koren, can Thambran’s account ever be false,” 
fool?” Patrose asked. 

“T received only that much.” 

The Thambran blamed Patrose. ‘‘You are to 
for bringing for work such a damned impudent f 
I had said it then and there. Bloddy scoundrel! Cat 
account ever be false, you rascal?” 

All the workers present pronounced Koren guilty 
must be due to his forgetfulness. The Thambran’s 
count could never be false. 

Chirutha needed a new loin-cloth; a hut had to be 
at least a month’s expenses should be paid for his 
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—a thousand and one such needs he had to fulfil. And 
that was the grain from which he had to meet all this? 
How could he afford to be forgetful then? 

Nevertheless, his truth was nin oag falsehood! The 
truth written in his own lifeblood was declared to be a 
lie! Having been victims of this gigantic fraud, his own 
friends were accusing him! How could he prove his 
truthfulness? 

Koren felt absolutely helpless, The Thambran went on 
with his calculations, 

During each of those moments, new th ts, new pas- 

sions, shook his very soul. Thoughts which had never 
before occurred to en Such situations—yes, he had 
met with many such situations in the past. it never be- 
fore had such feelings been aroused in him, . ., Why should 
one trust this so-called Thambran? What was he goi 
to do with this hoarded grain and money? . . . How m 
did he labour to produce this grain? For the first. time 
Koren felt that all the fruits of his toil had been misap- 
propriated by that devil who was crouching over his ac- 
counts! His life-blood was being sucked out! He, too, 
had to live. He, too, had rights. He had been toiling. 
That grain and money belonged to him also, , . . He didn’t 
want any charity from anyone. . . . Koren gnashed his 
teeth, 
He felt like crying loudly, What if he gave him a piece 
of his mind? That the grain did belong to him, too. 
That if his rights were not conceded he would take thenr 
by force! To seize that arch-deceiver by the throat and 
to crush him. . . . Or in the flame of a burning tinder his 
huge mansion could be, . . . Koren felt himself choked. 

He looked at each one of his mates standing near him. 
Their faces were dead-pan, Had they no feelings? > 

The Thambran lifted up his face and gave his decree: 

“Seven bushels of grain are due to you, 

“What sort of account is this?” nee 

Ausepp had nothing of the earlier rage left in him, 

“Accounts never tell lies,” he said with a gentle smile. 


M 
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“How much grain has been fixed as my allowance?” 

“That is stated in the contract.” 

“I must say one thing. I have received only one sheaf 
oat second day. Even the one sheaf I picked up for a 

ink was taken away. What sort of account is this?” 

“All that was settled then and there. You cannot ¢x- 
= payment at the customary rate. You can get the 

nce due to you after deducting the debits from the 
agreed amount. All this was made clear to you in the 
very beginning. And this is what you have agreed to in 
the contract.” 

“I must know the account according to that.” 

“Everybody's account was settled in the same manner.” 

“How many rupees have I received? How was the 
grain valued to deduct the money?” 

“That was also done in the same way as was done for 
all others.”’ 

“Please don’t be cross with me. Nobody discussed 
any accounts here. Please don’t think ‘Why should this 
fellow alone discuss accounts?’ I have to build a hut, I 
haven’t done any harvesting this year anywhere else eX 
cept here. I have only what I have got from here. I 
have not reaped even ten sheaves this season.” f 

Ausepp was listening to everything. Never before had 
he so patiently listened to a Paraya’s grievance. He real+ 
ly looked a changed man today. 

Koren continued his pathetic story: ‘This was adiyan's 
first job as an onapanikkaran, Adiyan is young in years: 
Adiyan had laboured hard and produced grain so thal 
adiyan may not get a bad name as a worthless fellow.” 

Koren’s voice became tremulous. His eyes were fill 
with tears, 

“There wasn't so much grain as you imagine, fellow. 
The crop seemed impressive to look at, but turned out to” 
be poor in fact.” 

“Still there was a lot more than last years.” , 

“In the same way, your allowances have also not beet 
reduced. I have treated you exactly like my own serfs 
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In settling accounts I didn’t consider that you have work- 
ed only for a year.” 

Koren had a lot more to say, 

The Thambran addressed everyone in general; “Well, 
do you all want your dues now or later?” 

Everyone wanted it urgently. 


Ausepp Mapillah put on the paternal air of a guardian 
full of solicitude for the welfare of those poor souls, 

“All this will be squandered in bu: clothes, cele- 
brating weddings, in devil-dances and , 
“And starvation after that. How could others have the 
heart to sce that? A damned lot; will never 

All except Koren replied that they would not 
away the grain they got, Koren alone didn't utter a . 


ed, He counted some currency 
Samayal, saying: “This is a tens 
this is two. Do you hear? Don't be mistaken. 
He - on howe Oloambi 
one and paid them, Koren whose 
oy had his turn at last, His heart almost burst within 
im. 
“T don’t want money,” he said. “It was in a st 
patam that 1 worked and it was grain that it iuced, 
That voice had the force of a consciousness of his 
rights: and the might of a yet unexpressed courage of con- 
viction. He seemed to have arrived at some sort of 
resolution. Surpriiney Ausepp Mapillah did not flare 


up. He merely la ! * 
vewhat roa you do with the grain? Speak out!” be 
asked, 
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“Instead of selling the grain somewhere else, imagine” 
you have sold it to me. If any grain remained here the 
benefit will only be yours. From Mithunam onwards you | 
will get your wages in grain. This year we are short of 
grain. The Government has taken the whole lot away.” 

Samayal, Patrose and all others agreed that what the 
‘Thambran said was right. But Koren was not convinced, 
He must oppose him; in fact he couldn’t help opposing. 

“What price will you pay, Thambran?” he asked. ° 

“A fair price.” 

“That means?” 

“Are we the people to decide it? The Government 
thas already fixed a price. That is what is called fait 
price. It is a crime to pay more or less, and the punish: 
ment would be jail.” 

Koren was alarmed. ; 

“Is it two rupees and a half, Thambran?” he asked. 

“That is for the standard bushel. But for our local 
bushel you will get only two rupees.” 

“Today’s price is five rupees a bushel.” 

‘Shut up, fellow, or else you will be in jail.” 

His fellow workers were ready to hum their approval 
for this too. 

“Take this now. We shall see later,” Ausepp said. 

Koren had to take it, reluctantly, helplessly. 


CHIRUTHA was stubbornly opposed to the idea of building 
a hut there. She did not like to work for Pushpavelil, 
nor for any other family in that area. She wanted to g0 
away from there, no matter where. 

“Let’s go,” she would say a hundred times, like 4 
frightened child. There was something around there 


which seemed to scare her stiff. She was haunted by feat 
night and day. 


family. He was a Paraya and the Paraya’s occupatiol 
was farming. Wherever he went he would have to d0 
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the same work, Wasn’t it better than to stay in an area 
where he had made a few friends? Besides, he had al- 
ready reclaimed a plot of land for a hut, How many 
months he had laboured on it! He was reluctant to give: 
it up. In any new place he might move to, he would 
have to struggle all over again. 

“T can’t live here,” Chirutha insisted. 

“Why not, girl?” 

“T simply can’t. That's not possible. It will meam 
ruin,” 

“Tell me the reason,” 

“That’s what it is.” 

Mariya alone knew why she was so adamant, But 
she would not open her mouth. The women exchanged 
messages with their eyes. 

“What is she saying?” Koren asked Mariya. “If there 
is no reason for it, then it must be pure obstinacy; other- 
wise she has something at the back of her mind,” 

Mariya did not reply. 

“T will tell you. . .”” Chirutha began. 

She looked at Mariya and Mariya winked back. She 
feared that it would end in a calamity if Chirutha disclosed 
the cause. 4 ; 

‘“‘Pushpavelil Thambran and you do not see eye to eye 
with each other,” Chirutha continued. “That Thambraa 
and his sons are wicked, greedy devilish. If we stay 
here this year, it will end in a fight. That is why I say, 
‘Let’s go’.” ‘ 

Mariya felt relieved. Chirutha had very shrewdly givers 
it a different twist. z 

“Don’t you say that, Chirutha!” exclaimed Patrose who 
was listening to this sgemapagt di sty! Py aed pe 
you if you say so. Not only in this area, but in - 
tire state you will not find such a good Thambran, A& 
other places workers are being beaten to death, do you 
know that?” : 

Chirutha repeated again and again that they were devils. 
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The two Parayas went out and the women were Ie 
alone. 
“What are you saying, my girl?” Mariya asked. ‘Wher 
ever you may go, this is what you will find. Sometime 
even worse. These young Thambrans have their eyes a 
the time on our girls in the prime of their youth. I shoul 
think it is a wee bit better here. Do you want to he 
a story?” a 
Mariya began to narrate incidents from her persomi 
knowledge—the stories of the upper class people who ha 
violated the honour of the poor Pulayis and Parayis. Wh 
were those upper class people? Chirutha had heard aba 
the young men of certain well-known families—they m™ 
cluded Nayars, Ezhavas, Christians and Muslims. 
was scared. How would it be possible to protect tf 
honour of the Parayis and the Pulayis who had to sleé 
in insecure bamboo huts with no doors or locks, and wh 
had got to go out and work for a living at the odd hou 
of the day or night? How could she be sure that thet 
was only one man who had an eye on her? A 
“In my younger days,” Mariya continued, “there wast 

a Parayi or Pulayi who was touched by anyone excé 
her own husband, But today our girls have their eyes @ 
the young Thambrans.”’ ; 
“I feel terribly frightened. He might come agaify 


Chirutha said. 


* * * 


Koren bought bamboo and timber to build a hu 
Samayal, Patrose, Oloambi and others helped him 
erect a one-room hut supported on six wooden pole 
When the thatching of the roof was completed, thel 
weren’t enough palm leaves left to cover its sides. e 
were neither poles nor bamboo splinters for the purp0s 
he didn’t have any cash to buy them either. Nevertheles 
he managed to cover the four sides by hanging up sing 
pieces of palm leaf mats by means of coir strings. TI 
gentlest wind could blow them to and fro. 
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Chirutha refused to move into a hut which did not have 
even a secure screen in place of walls around it. Koren 
was enraged. How could he afford to build a house with 
secure walls and doors with locks? How many such 
families were living in sheds erected on the dikes of puncha 
patam? 

“Where is the need for such a house?” Koren asked, 
“What have we got to keep there? Is there a risk of any 
treasure being stolen?” 

“How can a woman live there without even a secure 
screen around?” 

“If there is no screen, do you think you would be car- 
tied away by someone?” 

“It is quite possible. At the time of flood even a 
crocodile can come and drag one away!” 

“Go on! As if crocodiles are on the prowl looking for 
people to drag away!” 

It would be better to move in after all the four sides of 
the hut had been securely screened, Her found 
a supporter in Mariya. She had a different advice to 
offer 


“Women should sleep in secure places, That's van 
custom.” 

A sum of twenty rupees was required to have the mini- 
mum security as she wanted, It would mean further bor- 
rowing from Ausepp. However, it was also essential that 
he should have a roof of his me a aa 

Koren called on Ausepp. ore, made 
sign for ten rupees in cash and ten rupees worth of bamboo 
and palm leaves which he gave him, But he told him in 

in t t 
nor these pe rupees I will deduct twelve bushels 
of grain from your allowances in the month of Metam, 
You are the one who always disputes my accounts, 1 am 
telling you this in advance.” 

Koren didn’t say a word. He was sure that a bushel 


of grain would fetch at least five rupees in Metam. But. . . 
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Koren and Chirutha selected an auspicious day to leave 
Patrose’s and move into their new hut. The village com: 
munity must be informed when they moved to a new 
place. If any guests called, could they be sent away with 
out any refreshment? Koren decided to borrow money ” 
4rom Ausepp for this purpose as well. 

“What will be the result of going on borrowing like 
“this?” Patrose asked. “What will you do at the time of 
settling accounts in Metam?” 

Koren kept mum. His face indicated that he was firm 
dy determined about something—by way of an outward ex ° 
pression he merely hummed. Samayal, Patrose and 
others were unanimous in their accusation: ‘That lad 
has no hesitation in borrowing money!” 

He replied to the charge: That his hands would never 
tremble in accepting as much loan from Ausepp as he 
would be willing to give! And that he was ready to ask 
for loans again and again! : P 

His recklessness was astonishing, uncontrollable. Chi- 
tutha was shocked when he brought another thirty rupees 
in three instalments. 


one do you mean by borrowing like this?” she ask 


Koren laughed at her alarm. 

__ “What are you afraid of?” he asked her, still laugh ” 

ing. 
“Are we not expected to repay the debt?” 
“Tt will be seen when the time comes.” 


‘Indeed! No, no. Don’t try that. We had better live 
within our means.” 


Koren’s sense of humour took another turn. 


“Did that fellow get all that money and grain from 
heaven, my girl?” r 


“He earned it with his own work.” 
“Who? He has never worked all his life. We worked 
and he got the grain. Was it produced by him?” 
“What rot are you talking?” 
* * * 
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Koren gave an excellent feast to his friends and neigh- 
bours.  Chathan was among his guests. Thus they mov- 
ed into their new hut. 

Although they had sunk deeper in debt, Chirutha felt 
a new sense of elation and pride. She had now a home 
of her own, Eyen in days of starvation, she had a place 
to lie curled up at night. There should be many more 
things before it could be called a home. All that she 
had in the hut were four earthen pots—two large and two 
small—and one mat made of straw. They were sunk in 
debt right up to the nose. 

One day she was lying on the floor with her head rest- 
ing on Koren’s lap. He was "aces lice from her lock 
of hair by parting it with the tip of his sickle. 

“T have one more thing to do,” he said. 

“‘What’s that?” she asked. 

“That’s a secret.” 

She raised her head and looked in his face. How lus- 
trous her eyes were! 

Koren lowered his face. She threw her arms round his 
neck, The two faces united in a prolonged kiss. 

“Don’t you want to go to Alleppey and see a cinema, 
my girl?” he asked. 

“J do 

“You will need nice clothes for the trip.” 

A new problem! Not one, but several such new problems 


cro up. Problems which, even Koren could not un- 
pie. Phen she would be dressed in a nice new 


blouse and a nice new loin-cloth. . . « 

“What if I went in this blouse and loin-cloth?” she 
asked, ; 

“They are too dirty, aren’t they?” 

No, these dirty clothes would do for her! Mariya’s 
words still echoed in her ears, If a Paraya girl in the 


ime of her youth went about nicely dressed. . . . She 
Said see the viaring eyes of Chacko. She felt alarmed. 
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“T don’t want to be anything more than an old-fag 
ed Parayi,” she said. “If 1 am in my dirty rags, 
you love me?” 

Tt was a question Chirutha had asked in all sin 
Would her husband’s love for her survive for long 
continued to be in her tattered clothes? Anothef 
problem! q 

-The reply to this question was another kiss. 

“I don’t want to go about like a flirt in fashid 
clothes,’ she continued. “I have a man to look 
me, and that’s enough. Even in my dirty rags hi 
continue to love me. I, I, only want... .” 

She stopped midway. Her eyes reflected an unex 
ed desire. 

_ Eager to know her mind, Koren asked: ‘What do 
girl want?” 

dy 13 hme ey 

“Speak, my duck, speak out.” 

“I want a baby!” ifs 4 

He burst out laughing. Chirutha blushed with shi 

* * 4 


* 


That year’s first monsoon flood had subsided. 
Pulaya and Paraya of Kuttanad had spent the last | 
and the last copper of their slender savings. Every 0 
them signed on as the onapanikkaran of one big f 
or another, 

Pushpavelil Ausepp had an acre of paddyfield 
reclaimed and converted into an estate. This was the) 
important project of the year for him. Each one 6 
workers was given a country-boat and the work st 

At the end of the first day’s work, the labourers ¢ 
at Pushpavelil for their wages, They were paid fl 
quarters of a rupee each. 

Koren’s supper that night depended on the 
might get that day. There was not a grain of 
his hut. He must have his wage in kind. 

“Thambran,” he pleaded, “IT want my wage in g 
No cash for me.” 
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Ausepp categorically rejected his request. 

“No grain, you devils! Isn't it to for a copper or 
two at‘any shop?” 

“No, Thambran, it’s for the supper.” 

“Scram}!"” 

All the other workers into their boats without say- 
ing a word, What was ‘ood of Koren alone standing 
behind! He, too, left the 

With the money in his Koren went on punting his 
boat till midnight, looking for some grain to buy, He 
inquired at every shop and house, Rice was availa 
everywhere, But two quarts of rice would cost a rupee 
and a half, How could he rp at this price? Even 
if he were to buy, a quart of wouldn't 

That night as he went punting his boat all over Kaina- 
kari, Koren saw with his own eyes some of 
sactions that were carried out under 
Two huge country-boats were moored 
of a big landlord’s house, 
that big —_ Prat being oo oy 

If only he oy two q 
He had had a midday meal of kanjl Puipevatl 
Chirutha had not had even rice-water the whole day, If 
he could buy a quart of rice, she could have 

Koren knew well why, A refused to pay pokey 4 
in grain. Paddy a 
carrying on this blackmarket rd ged Koren aw 
before him endless days of starvation. It was certain 
that so long as the present price of rice prevailed there was 
no chance of his getting hi ee enced? . 

What if he exposed these rket operations? 
if they all struck 
in grain? Koren 
low workers, They would all continue to toil and 
would be ergerr rh a’, 

It was past mi 
with a pint of rice bought for six annas and tapioca worth 


two annas. 
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Chirutha had not gone to sleep yet. She was waiting 
inside the hut with its palm-leaf door securely closed, 
Hearing a boat stopping close by, she felt frightened and 
asked: 

“Who is there?”’ 

“Tt’s me, girl.” { 

She recognised the voice. She opened the door and 
came out. , | 

Thus long after midnight, the hearth fire was lit and 
light shone in the hut. Koren lay down pretending tummy: 
ache. When kanji and tapioca were ready Chirutha woke 
him up. She insisted that he must eat something, A 
slice of tapioca and a spoonful of kanji! Koren wrinkled 
his face and said: ‘‘Not for me.” 

“Then not for me, too.” 

“T have a pain in the tummy, girl.” 

Chirutha could be no less stubborn. In the end Koren 
had to give in. 

The husband and wife sat on opposite sides of an eal 
then pot. In the light of the hearth fire they began t0 
drink kanji. 

“T see you are only making a show of drinking: kanji,’ 
she said. 

“No, girl, I am really drinking.” 

Out of the kanji prepared that night she had reserved 
a good part for the morning. Koren discovered it. f 

“You thief! You had hidden it, hadn’t you?” 

She laughed. 

“What is this for?” he asked, affectionately flipping 4! 
her chin with his fingers. “You had only a pint of rice 
to cook. You must drink it now.” 

“You won’t be getting a drink of rice water until te 
Morrow evening. And you will be working so hard 
day, dredging and digging and filling in the earth. YoU 
must drink it in the morning before going to work.” 

“No, I wouldn’t need it. You have not had even 4 
drink of water all day. I am full.” 
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“Jt will be enough if you leave a drop or two of the 
water in the pot when you drink it in the morning.” 

The cock-crow announced that it was about three o’clock 
in the morning. They slept on their half- npty stomachs, 
Nestling close to his strong body, she could sleep undis- 
turbed by any fear. 

Next morning that pint of rice water and four pieces 
of tapioca caused a minor row between them. The row 
was not over his eating the whole lot, but over her refusal 
to share it. 


* * * 


That day also Koren pleaded for payment of his wage 
in grain. He was paid a rupee in wage. Wandering all 
over the place he managed to buy two pints of rice and 
some tapioca. On returning to his hut, he was surprised 
to hear someone talking inside. f ; 

It was his father—the father who had disowned him 
after a quarrel! It was hard even to recognise him. Seat- 
ed in the dim light of a kerosene lamp, he was talking to 
Chirutha. Koren heard him address her as “daughter”. 

It was, indeed, a sight that gave him ineffable joy. 

“Oh! my father!” Koren cried with joy as he entered 
the hut. 


“My son!” 
The father and son embraced each other. Chirutha 


was entranced with happiness at this sight. 

The old man looked pale and livid and his body show- 
ed signs of inflammation. He couldn't lift himself up. 
In the flush of emotion at the sight of his son, he found 
himself on his feet, but unable to support himself he was 
about to collapse when Koren caught hold of him. 

“What’s all this, father? Have you got swelling all 
over?” he asked. * 

“Yes, son. Not many days are left for me now. 


Koren, supporting his father with his hands, helped 


him to sit down. 
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“Tt is ten days since I had had even a little rice wa 
the old man continued. Nothing but tapioca all the 
days. That is the cause of this paleness. Grain is 
to be seen anywhere. Those who have will not let it 
seen. It is sold at twelve rupees a bushel at night.” 

The old man tightened his loin-cloth which was abo 
to slip down. Koren’s eyes were filled with tears as_ 
looked at his father. What a sturdy man he was! 
had an exuberant health and an elephant’s strength. 
day he had no strength even to stand. 

Koren’s heart was overcome by a sense of guilt. Lea 
ing the old man to his fate at Thakazhi, he had gone w 
his wife to another place in search of comfort. What 4 
unforgivable crime it was! This fault could by no mea 
be justified. How much had this old man suffered 1 
bring him up! In spite of his quarrel with him, he ha 
at last come to him. Yes, who else had he to call h 
own?.... In his youth he was a man of iron will W 
would not budge from his resolution even by a haif 
breadth. Maybe, if he had lived with him he would m 
have been in this plight today. ] 

It looked almost certain that the old man would neve 
again be able to recover from his present state and om 
again walk on the bunds of puncha patam. Never agal 
would he be able to stand on a dike and shout to anotht 
Paraya on the farthest end right across the field. H 
lungs no longer had that power. He had groped his Wi 
to his son’s hut to spend his last days there with hif 
He wanted to drink kanji—his last wish! 4 

He was only a boy of eight when he joined as a fart 
hand in the service of a big farmer who had about 
thousand acres of paddy-field. Since then that farm 
had become a millionaire, later declined and eventual 
become prosperous again. How many millions of bushe 
of grain had he produced in his sixty-two years of life 
a farm worker! How many harvests he had gathere 
what mountains of grain he had threshed! How maf 
millions of people were fed from the fruits of this 0 
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man’s labour! What a magnificent contribution to hu- 
man life he had made! . , . And now here he was drag- 
ging helplessly the burden of his own miserable life through 
the last chapters of his earthly existence! 

Ten days had passed since he had tasted an ounce of 
rice water! The rice he had produced all his life belong- 
ed to someone else! 

“You get your wage here in grain, don’t you, my son?” 
the old man asked, 

“No, father,” replied Koren who was sitting close to 
him and lovingly pe bee Se back with his hands, He 
added: “They wouldn't let anyone see a grain of rice, 
Yesterday I bought a pint of grain for six annas, Today 
I have bought two pints.” y 

“Have you given father anything to cat, girl?” asked 
Koren turning to tha, 

“What — led give him?” - “y Dolce hee 
“T had made a et yesterday. 
annas. Father had arrived just when 1 returned with 
three-quarter pint of rice I had it 
I cooked it and we had a drink of : 

The old man contradicted the last part of this report, It 
was not correct to say ™ a . 

“Three-quarter pint of rice was cooked,” the old man 
said, But it was I who had drunk it all, She didn’t 
even touch it, but went on serving me, 

Chirutha felt a supreme sense of satisfaction. ind 

“Father is only joking,” she said, I had my 


i health, 
“She only believes in feed others—and starving her- 
self.”’ Koren said, “I always tell her not to give mo a bad 


name,” x 
“Yes, yes. 1 have also seen it today. 
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The two pints of rice Koren had brought were cooked 
to make kanji which was supplemented by boiled tapioca, 
The poor little family thus had their supper that night. 
It was a memorable day in Koren’s life. He had repaid 
his one day’s debt out of the day’s wage. 4 

A quarter pint of rice boiled into kanji would be enough 
for that poor old man. He would have liked to take a 
little more, but his stomach couldn’t stand it. In his 
younger days he could gobble up in four gulps the enor 
mous potful of rice he received from Arakkal, his Tham- 
bran’s home. But now when he had taken only ten” 
spoonfuls of kanji, the old man began to belch; he was 
fully satisfied. So was Koren. 

Chirutha reserved a part of the Kanji for the morning 
and Koren did not object to it. 


* * * 


That day he was determined to get his wage in grail 
His father must be given at least one full meal. Thal 
was his only desire. 

Koren’s proposal was supported by Samayal, Ityathi 
and all others that day, At their homes, too, no cooking 
was done the previous night; they didn’t have any Tics 

What chance had a poor Paraya or Pulaya got of en 
forcing his resolutions? Throwing a rupee each at them, 
Ausepp Mapillah declared with all his wonted ruthles* 
ness: : 

“Take it if you want, There is neither rice nor paddy 
here for you. If you don’t want to work, pay up the ad- 
vances and clear out!” 

No one took the money. Ausepp flared up. 

I will have the whole lot of you . . . Let me warn youl 
I want the whole lot of you to clear out tomorrow: 
if it isn’t enough to support you while you are starving! 
What ingratitude and audacity!” 

Samayal who was starving since the previous day wat 
compelled to take the cash—followed by all the rest. 
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Soon payment of wages in grain became a thing of the 

past all over Kuttanad, It looked as though a joint de- 

_— had been secretly taken by all the farmers to this 
ect, 

The Parayas and Pulayas were the aggrieved party, All 
the Parayas and Pulayas of the village decided to assemblo 
at Koren’s hut one Sunday, 

“Well, we all must stand together if we want to sur- 
vive; all the Thambrans are one now.” Everyone, right 
up to the oldest Pulayi, repeated this sentiment without 
having been tutored by anyone. E 

Some were of the view that they should inyite to their 
meeting the young man who had en about the pro- 
blems of the poor on that day of boat race and mass 
gathering. However, they decided to consider this sug- 
gestion at a later date. 

That Sunday some sixty Parayas and Pulayas assemb- 
led at Koren’s thara. Each one had his own tale of woo 
to tell. They decided that they all should stand united. 
When so many Pulayas and yas gathered together, 
collectively they felt that they had courage: that they 
had power; that they could resist. Even Koren’s old 
father stood up, supporting himself on a stick. 

Another Sunday they held a meeting under the president. 
ship of a Paraya youth—his name was Narendran, 

But the farmers could not com 
of the meeting. Hunger had begun to the Pulayas 
the men who could toil without respite in the water, who 
could expose themselves to the burnlag sun, or bitter 
cold, or biting wind, They failed to that the 
latent might of the Pulayas—whom the elements could 
not subdue—was being awakened. Was that meeting 
constitutionally valid? Who presided over it? A mere 
Paraya lad who came from nowhere. They claimed to 
have passed some resolutions, But who moved them? 
And who seconded? What legal validity had this meet- 
ing which did not observe constitutional formalities? 

The Thambrans sniggered, 
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However, that night a few Parayas and Pulayas from 
the gathering stopped a boat which was loaded with grain 
sold by a prominent leader of the State Congress of thit 
taluk. A 

Thus, as the poor Peasants sought to unite, they gainal 
their power of articulation. When the Thambrans sail 


The old man recalled the days of his youth. Then the 
worker had a share in the fruits of his labour, Tht 


One day the old man had a sumptuous meal. EB 
day he had at least one meal of boiled rice, and 
and-nut to chew, He was now under the treatment of the 


* * * 


Chennan, the Manath family’s adiyan, was celebratil 
the wedding of his son. That day there was to be@ 
meeting also at his hut, Koren went to attend it. 

Chirutha had to spend that night without him. A 


A couple of hours after Koren’s departure, the old maf 
suddenly developed a fever. His tongue began to lose 
power and his breathing became hard. 

Tt was past eight in the evening. Fortunately there 
was some kerosene oil in the lamp. Chirutha was “7 
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by the side of the old man. She was frightened when 
she looked at his face, It was no longer the face of her 
father-in-law, glowing with love, Although he continued 
to talk and add: her as “daughter”, he did not look 
like his real self at all. What a pak 

In a short while his ceased, Breathing became 
even more difficult. He lay dying. 

Chirutha called him, but no reply came forth. After 
a few. brief agonised moments, he breathed his last. 

She was sitting alone at dead of night by the side of 
the body. Although that body was that of one who had 
once loved her and fondled her, Chirutha felt as if the 
place was haunted on all sides by spectres, 

Koren was not conrad to pe orm the duties of a son. 
He clasped his father’s feet wept, 

How long would one crying? Were there no 
urgent matters to attend to? Where was his father’s body 
to be buried? There was no vacant space on his thara, 
Besides, it was freshly reclaimed land, He a bit, 


h esseng 
would not allow it, Had the church been contacted be- 
fore his death, the would have come to baptise _ 
and the body o exe bape Dacied fe) pe cere? 


the church for the Pulayas, Even now if Koren f 
agree to embrace Christianity, he was told, the old man's 


ee could be buried in the 
fi od ” 
“No one need worry about finding a burial place,” sid 
Koren, still in tears, “I have decided a i 

village folk began to de- 


i 
: 
i 


hat his next move would be, 
country boat smoored to the teak of the river and began 
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to move in a northerly direction. Everyone thought that 
he was going to get permission elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, someone suggested that the corpse be given 
awash. The old man’s body was washed and sandalwood 
paste and sacred ashes were applied. Chirutha brought 
a white sheet. A place for the grave was all that was 
needed now, 

Koren returned soon. There was a large granite boun- 
dary-stone in the boat, 

Clasping the body of his father, now ready for burial, 
he broke down and wept. He wasn’t satisfied with gaz 
ing at his face. 

Koren wrapped the body in a mat and tied it up, He 
was forbidden by several people to do so. He lifted this 
crude coffin himself and placed it in the boat. Those 
assembled there were dismayed. No one had ever seen 
such a burial. When he tied the stone to the coffin his 
purpose became obvious. 

Koren called Patrose for help. Patrose scanned the: 
face of everyone present; no one would say a word. Al 
last he also got into the boat. 

When the boat reached the middle of the river, Patrosé 
and Koren jointly lifted that heavy load and consigned it 
into the water, It sank. Three ot four bubbles rose to the 
surface and burst. 

_And that was the epilogue of the drama of a life of ser 
vice, denied even six feet of sodden earth! 


* * * 


It was the time of the general elections to the Legis 
lative Assembly, A big farmer of the village was the 
candidate chosen by the State Congress. He was Oppos- 
ed by an Independent, and the contest was very keen. 

In the midst of the electioneering, a Union of the pea- 
sant workers of Kuttanad was registered. However, only 
the Pulayas and the Parayas chose to enrol themselves 
as members of this organisation, The poor peasants be- 
longing to the Nayar, Christian and Ezhava communities 
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refused to join, It was a union of the Parayas, they 
said, and they were members of the State Congress. 
The church, the village council of the Nayar Service So- 
ciety and the local branch of the Sri Narayana Dharma 
Paripalana Yogam had directed them to join the State 
Congress. 

The Peasant Workers’ Union had become an import- 
ant force to be reckoned with in determining the destiny of 
the general election. Their number was not inconsider- 
able. They had not yet declared their stand. 

The Independent candidate offered an enormous sum 
of money to the Peasant Workers’ Union, A meeting of 
the Union executive was held at Koren’s hut, Narendran 
a i of ey offer. ; o 

‘en thousand rupees—a staggering sum money 
Were the Parayas and the ro a worth that much? 
They were worth a lot more than that, Narendran told 
them. Their worth was not to be reckoned in terms of 
Tupees, annas and pies. Those assembled there realised 
that their self-confidence had redoubled. — 

After prolonged discussions the executive turned down 
the offer. As they dispersed at the conclusion of the 
meeting, everyone, left to himself, wondered how they 
had had the heart to reject the offer of such a -. 
amount—ten thousand rupees! Everyone took pride in 
the courage they showed in discarding a thousand ten- 
rupee notes. x 

MThat’s what we can do if we stand united,” the 
Parayas told one another. : 

crocs what policy ht they to adopt in the forth- 
coming election? Whom should they vote for, after re- 
jecting the offer of ten thousand rupees? What benefits 
were the Parayas and the Pulayas going to get by casting 
their votes? ~ 

* . s 


The State Congress issued a manifesto saying that, if 
returned to pOwee they would safeguard the interests of 
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one and all, and that they would redress the grievances: 
of the poor. Then again the Parayas asked one another; — 
“How’s that? How can they look after the inte | 
of the Thambrans and adiyans equally?” 
That riddle remained ever a riddle. ; 
It was the election day. The air was filled with excites 
ment. People in their hundreds poured into the pol 
stations. Boats and countrycraft flying the tricolour f 
constantly plied the rivers and canals. The supporters 
the Independent candidate also worked energetically. 
in accordance with the directions of the Union, even 
servant, who was a Pulaya, cast his vote for the Congi 
candidate. ‘ 
The Congress candidate won. The victory celebratio 
came to an end. It was also reported that the candidate 
whom they had elected was appointed a Minister in the 
State Cabinet. Presiding over an extraordinary meeting 
of the farm workers of Kuttanad, Narendran declared: | 
“Let us see what the Government does for the poor.” — 
It was a warning. | 
The rich farmers of Kuttanad did, indeed, feel alarm | 
ed. The Parayas and the Pulayas stood united. c 
strength of unity was revealed to them in the election. 
that unity they had matured; and they had awakened. — 
Wherever two workers met, the Pulaya was the tople) 
of their conversation. They had the strength of num 
bers; and they had nothing to lose. The Parayas ane) 
the Pulayas ceased to have any loyalty to their masters: 
The very mode of their questioning had undergone 4 | 
change. What was the new Government going to do for) 
them? This question was on the lips of everyone. ‘ 
The standard wage of a farm worker was raised 10) 
four quarts of grain a day and the balance in cash at the 
rate fixed by the Government. It was a great victory 
for them. \ 
Koren was the heart and soul of the Union. He had 
a position of honour among the Parayas and the Pulayas 
of Kuttanad. Chirutha took pride in his prestige. Was 
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it not her husband who got them a new wage that includ- 
ed at least four quarts of grain? Her prestige went up in 
the eyes of other Parayis. 

Whenever he described with vehemence the iniquities 
perpetrated on the poor Parayas and Pulayas, her blood 
would boil. When he demanded an end to these injus- 
tices she would feel tempted to tell him of the numerous 
other crimes unknown to him—the crimes committed on 
the Parayis and the Pulayis without the knowledge of 
their menfolk, under cover of dark, behind the haystacks 
in the farmyards and on the bunds hidden under the wild 
growth of paddy in the vast expanse of the puncha patam, 
Of these only the Parayis’and the Pulayis were aware. 
How many innocent souls were being ruined thus, left to 
groan under the weight of these atrocious deeds to which 
they were silently made to submit! No one knew. If only 
she could make the agonised groan of these women reach 
the ears of the world’s conscience! Maybe, like any other 
Parayi she longed to tell her husband these pathetic tales. 
But she lacked the courage to do so. 

If the Parayas and the Pulayas were to hear these tales 
they would resort to arson and murder. Mariya’s words 
again echoed in her ears: ‘Never tell these to the men- 
folk; never offer them to be murdered.” Yes, women’s 
honour was at the heart of the traditional culture of the 
Parayas and the Pulayas of Kuttanad. If he ever knew 
that the honour of his woman was in danger who could 
Say in what direction the infernal fury of his super-human 
strength would not turn! No, these tales were not for his 
ears. Yet, how could a Paraya girl fulfil her modest de- 
Site to wear a silk blouse or wrap herself in a nice loin- 
Cloth, and at the same time protect her honour? Should 
the menfolk not know this problem? } 

Chirutha yearned to meet and be acquainted with those 
Unfortunate sisters the country was said to teem with. 

he wished she could hear their dreadful tales directly 
from their tongues. She often thought it would be worth 
while to organise them, 
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Her husband’s activities were certainly admirable 
Nevertheless, she was a woman—a wife. Her husband! 
struggle was against the employers. They were his ene: 
mies, If they caught him alone, battered him to death 
and sank in the river, what could be done? Who wai 
there to question them? 

Chirutha would never let Koren go out alone. If h 
was late to return in the evening she would be alarmed. 
Once or twice she even expressed her anxiety. 


* * * 


One day, when Chirutha paid a visit to Pushpavelth 
Ausepp Mapillah flared up against her and Koren. Ht 
said that he would teach Koren a lesson; not only him: 
self, but all the people of the State wanted to do so. 

“Inciting and misleading the poor Parayas and Pulayas 
... Tell him to be on his guard,” he said. 

_When Koren returned home that evening, Chirutha told 
him everything. He listened to her report unperturbed. 

“Perhaps you were frightened?” he said, smiling. 

‘I'm always frightened,” the poor girl confessed. 

Koren did not at all perceive the depth of anxiety that 
sentence conveyed. He had something very importaml 
to tell her, and looked searchingly at her as though t€ 
find out whether she had the courage to receive it. 

“Chirutha, even if I am done to death, I am determine 
to fight for one thing until my last breath: the Paray 
lads must not take their sufferings passively any longer.’ 

The firmness of that resolution was clear to Chirutha 
She was also determined to share the life that would 
emerge from this resolution, 

Koren had many more things to say. “I have commit 
ted only one blunder,” he continued. ‘And that is th 
by Ameri 3 ag stands in my way.” 

hirutha felt inquisitive. “What i ” she asked 

“That? That blunder?” Sal 

His eyes were still fixed on her face. 

“Would you cry?” 
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“T will not. Have I ever cried before?” 

“Well, when I married you, did you imagine that I 
would one day find myself in this kind of situation?” 

“Find yourself in what kind of situation? What do you 
mean?” 

“Listen to me. If one joins this Union and works for 
it, one may have to face a lot of hazards. One ue have 
to die; or go to jail. I am just coming after taking a 
decision about all this. I have married a girl, and that 
too against the wishes of my parents and all friends and 
relatives. That was the blunder. I feel I am fettered.” 

She had an instant reply: “I won’t stand in your way. 
I won’t be a burden on you wherever we go.” 

“Yes, it may be true. But it will be hard on me. 
Having married a girl, would it be right on my part to 
make her suffer? On that wedding day when there was 
a quarrel, I ought to have given it up and gone away. 
In that case someone else would have married you and 
you would have been happy. He would have worked 
for you and brought you his daily earnings.” 

Chirutha was shocked. Although she did not under- 
stand the full import of his words, she was scared. Her 
husband was saying that he ought not to haye married 
her. How could she bear it! ’ 

“What are you saying?” she asked. “You are workin; 
every day and bringing your earnings to me, aren't you 
Have I ever said it was not enough?” ; 

“Not that, Chirutha, It may not be possible to do so 
every day,” 

“When there is nothing, I will gladly starve.” 

“TI don’t mean that, my girl. You are so unlucky, That 
is why you got me as your husband. Had I not married 
you, it would have been good for you. I would also have 
been free to go my way.” 

She seemed to have understood him. 

“T think I have far better luck than any other Paraya 
girl of my age. Nothing wrong with my fate at all. My 
man loves me. And he has a very good body.” 
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“You are a simple girl, Chirutha,” Koren said. “Ti 
simple! You think that your man will continue to work 
and earn for you, don’t you? But he is bent upon go 
to jail!” 


“Even the young Paraya girls have a right to live, I 
also ready to go to jail.” 

“Don’t be barmy, girl! Better go with some oth 
man if you want to,” 

“Blimey!” } 

Chirutha’s anger and sorrow went on surging up & 
moment. Her husband was telling her to go with son 


also th a that he ought not to have broken it to b 
so abruptly. a 

“Why? Have you set your eyes on some other girl 
then?” she asked, sobbing disconsolately. 

“Go to! What rot are you talking?” 

“You say you ought not to have married me. You , 
also asking me to go with some other man. Perhaps you L 
intend to leave me.” , 

Koren had not anticipated this new line of argument,” 
He was nonplussed. He took oath; he vowed to her in 
the name of all that was holy. i 

“Then, what you have told me was all in jest. Wasn't 
it”? she asked, 

A new dilemma! Koren did not have the courage to) 
say “yes” or “no”. Nothing of what he had told her” 
was in jest. He could not, therefore, tell her that he was _ 
only jesting. On the other hand, if he were to tell her that 
he was in earnest, it would break her heart. 1 


iW 
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He tried to change his way of approach. 

“I was feeling terribly guilty that I was not able to look 
after you properly. It was this feeling which made me 
say all that. See how lean my Chirutha has become!” 

Having thus pacified her, he spent the whole night ex- 
plaining to her the Union’s programme of work, The 
days ahead were fraught with the gravest danger; it was 
a battle, Not only will the farmers of Kuttanad, but even 
the powers that be will declare war on the Union and its 
workers. 

“At the time of election they had told us that they 
would give us a living wage,” he continued. ‘‘It was all 
a fraud. Those Ministers are the pater-cousins of these 
landlords, What is due to us we will have to seize by 
force. When that happens we should be prepared for 
imprisonment, persecution or even death,” 

What a dark and dismal prospect! Chirutha lost her 
peace of mind for ever. 


Tue farm workers of Kuttanad put forth their basic de- 
mands through their Union. The demands were address- 
ed not only to the landlords and farmers, but to the Gov- 
ernment consisting of those who had proclaimed during 
the general election that they stood for the redress of their 
grievances, It was a demonstration of their strength and 
a warning to the rich and the Government, . 
The Pulaya seemed to have grown in stature, His 
voice gained in strength, He insisted that his wage of 
grain should be measured in his presence—and correctly. 
Even his way of life underwent a change. f 
When the Paraya and the Pulaya demanded a higher 
wage, it was based on a principle; there was a philosophy 
behind it. There was a reasoning to which the farmer 
had no reply. He could argue; and eloquently too. 
What a transformation had come over the Paraya who 
until yesterday had meekly submitted to the farmer's dic- 
tates and unquestioningly accepted the crumbs he threw at 
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him! Who taught him all this? It was an amazii 
phenomenon. 

It came spontaneously, naturally, The elephant real 
ised its own strength—the Paraya discovered his ow! 
position. He became articulate; he had a cause and h 
cause had a sound basis, Is there not such a thing 
the experience of centuries? Is not philosophy itself th 
spontaneous blossoming of human experience? 

He demanded a share in the product of the soil. 
claimed that there was a fundamental principle to decid 
its ratio, He declared that the farmer’s profit was, 
fact, the price of his labour. He had something to say 
about the landlord’s rent, too. 

All this was termed arrogance, recklessness, injusti¢e 
Nevertheless, the landlords and farmers were scared. Wa 
ie not, after all, substance in what the Paraya was Sa! 
ing 7 

This mounting labour unrest called for a solution 
Why not Sack the whole lot of Parayas and Pulayas ang 
train the indigent Nayars, Christians and Ezhavas to work 
in their place? This was one line of thinking among 
the farmers. A few even tried this experiment. But the 
Union raised a hue and cry and op) it. If they didn’t 
desist forthwith . . . the Union held out a threat. 

When the Paraya and the Pulaya demanded a just wage, 
the poor Nayar and Christian farm workers asked them 
selves: “Why not we also demand higher wages?” Not 
only did they raise the demand, but they joined the Union 
to get its backing for their cause. 

The social order which had existed for generation 
seemed to be crumbling. Many of the things so far re+ 
garded as sacrosanct were being assailed, Landlords 
should be denied rent! Private property was a sin! The 
poor Parayas, Pulayas, Nayars and Christians were united 
in friendship! Above all, the faith in divine justice wa 
in danger! 

The entire State witnessed a spurt of peasants’ meetings 
and processions. Slogans were echoing everywhere—sld 


" 
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gans which would shake the innermost recess of the rich 
man’s soul. The volcano was about to erupt. 

Workers went on strike at many places, At other 
places they refused to disperse without receiving wages ac- 
cording to their demand, Staying there overnight they 
went on shouting slogans. 


* * * 


This state of affairs could not be allowed to continue, 
The Government issued a warning. They said that the 
workers had the right to ise themselves and to seek 
redress of their grievances by constitutional means. But 
the workers of Kuttanad, they said, were going beyond 
the limits in trying to violate the public peace and order 
and were strangulating the economy of the State by in- 
dulging in subversive activities at a time of acute famine 
and food shortage. It was not possible for the Govern- 
ment, they said, to shut their eyes to what was going on, 

Criminal proceedings were started against several Union 
leaders. Its leading workers had already gone under- 
ground, Some were arrested and those caught were tor- 
tured. Nevertheless, public meetings were and the 
strikes continued until their demands were accepted. 

Koren had gone underground. With anxiety and alarm 
Chirutha would wait for him in the hut, The police fre- 
quently visited the place in search of him, If he were 
caught and taught a lesson, all the trouble would be over 
—this was the view of the farmers. In their eyes he was 
the arch-culprit. 

Occasionally he would steal into his hut at night. After 
one visit Chirutha would have no peace of mind until the 
next. If he were to fall into their hands—she couldn't 
allow herself to think of the consequences, 

Pushpavelil Ausepp had ordered her to quit the thara, 
If she didn't, he would have her thrown out, If that hap- 
pened, where could she go? If she were to return to her 
parents, she would be forced to marry someone else— 
T M. R—4 
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her father would see to it. No, no, not in this life would 
- she do that. 

That night Koren came swimming down the river and 
called her. She was not asleep yet. 

“Who's that?” she asked. 

“Me, it’s me.” 

For a moment Chirutha couldn't recognise his voice, | 
How could she know who was knocking? 

“It’s me, girl.” 

She opened the door. It was a week since he had 
visited the hut. She had grown very much weaker in that 
one week, 

“You don't eat or drink anything, do you?” 

“T do,” she said. 

“Then Why are you in this condition? I can feel your 

She smiled. Even in the dim light of the stars he 
could see the smile, It had a meaning more joyful than 
ever before. But Koren did not understand it. 


« I say you look very weak?” 
ing Jody 4’ pe Peting or drinking,” she said, look 
“But why so? “Are you ill?” 
Yes, it's a kind illness. It will be over in tem 
months! 


In his exuberance of joy Koren scooped her up with his 
arms and H 
felt er ly “Any Rp nm stood her on the floor and 

“It's not time f. ” said) 

“Yet, it Piet ; or the ee she sai 

why where T have my confinement?” 

They were confronted with a grave problem. 


“The Thambran came and it, 10 
don’t move, he would have me thrown rom” ™s said. 
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“Even if you are thrown out, you must come back and 
live here." 

“They will beat me to death.” 

“Let them,” 

With what determination he was speaking! Throw out, 
return, beat to death—everything seemed to fall in line 
with the detailed programe of a well- t-out plan, 

“If you are beaten to death, it would be good—good 
for the Parayas and the Pulayas,” he explained, 

“You won't be sorry, then?” 

“That's quite another matter, Don't you worry about 
~~ Well, I must go now, Perhaps someone may be 

ler me,” 


. . * 
After Koren had left, several questions up in 
her mind which she should have asked him, would 


he come again? Would he be able to come at all? Throw 
out; return; beat to death—she would think about it all — 
a ry See a day. x a a 
the fourth night Koren a 
shivering with olde He had hed to ay or 
three hours. Shutting the door of the hut behind him, 
he lit a Gre and sat down near it. 
yet long - we going to live like 
Ss long as it is necessary.” 
“If you are caught in the mean time?” 
- will be in jail.” sed te He 
oren once in repea vow, 
his life to the tervis anid class to which he 
pete 
pa and carn frepea 
Sok bien the 


s 
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“My girl,” he said, “I was telling you the truth 
other day when I said that I shouldn’t have married 
because you are a problem for me. I always feel 
lam pealectinns the girl I have married. I am not d 
ed to enjoy the bliss of family life.” 

The words came from his heart, but his voice d 
falter; nor were his eyes moist. Yet, Chirutha could 
that he was in great agony. 

Have I not assured you that I won’t be in your way? 


é 


she ‘All this makes me happy. Wherever 
adh ped will have with you a woman's prayers, I 

Starvation. I will bring up the baby, Why sh 
you grieve yourself?” 


* . * 


on his shoulder and placing the 
of her hand on his broad chest, she ought solace, 
per her to his heart, 


“Yes, dear!” 
anon misunderstand me if I tell you something.” 
“They may soon start Shooting down the Parayas 
ne ban as they had once shot down the coir wor 


nervous, 

“Therefore?” Chirutha asked. 

“T was going to say that if I could entrust you to 
care of someone, I would feel free to do what I liked. 

a do you mean?” 

“My girl,” he said with composure, “We have got 
think calmly and act sensibly according to the needs 
the time. What is wife and family and all the rest of 
x is only good for those who have a settled home and 

or me... .” 
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Chirutha sat mutely staring at him. He continued to 
talk like a machine, untouched by any emotion, 

“You know our Chathan. He is a good fellow, He 
was the one who was dying to marry you. He hasn't 
married anyone so far. He goes about saying that he 
won't marry in this life.” 

“So what?" 

Koren was taken aback, She eyed him sharply from 
head to foot. Koren shrank from her gaze like a guilty 
man. 

“I, too, have taken certain decisions,” she said firmly. 

For a moment Koren was stunned, She, too, had a 
lot of things to say. But nothing came out. Think about 
it, my girl! Just think about it,” 

As though he could not stay near her any longer, as 
though he could not look her in the face, he jumped into 
the river and vanished, 

It was a minute or two before Chirutha regained her 

esence of mind, She felt as if her husband had left 

for ever, “Think about it, my girl! Just think about 
it.” Even in the wind that blew over the paddyfickls she 


scanned the waterfront stretching before her to see if 
head would be visible, 


N 
Whenever sneaked in lke that she had the right toa 
kiss. He had never departed without ing of a mor- 
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Chirutha’s memory went back to her wedding day. He 
_ married her ignoring the opposition of all his friends and 

relatives, He accepted all the conditions her father had 

Jaid down in order to prevent the marriage. What a 
Spirit of determination! And then? Love for her was his — 
life-breath; solicitude for her was his heartbeat. She 
should eat well. She should be neatly dressed. She 
should laugh. In fact, he lived for her, ; 


Leaving her alone in a rickety, wind-swayed hut sur- 
rounded by a lake-like expanse of water, he had disap- 
peared with the parting words, “Think about it.” What 
a change was this! Was love, indeed, so fickle? 

The fierce stare of Pushpavelil Chacko . . . Mariya’s 
ominous words . . . How could she protect herself. 


If only she could pass the ten months until the child 
was born—perhaps there would be nothing more to fear, 
that is what they say. But how was she to pass the 
nights during these ten months? Somehow or other she 
must save her treasure. 


Chirutha could hardly believe that it was her husband 
who had called on her. Such a transformation was hard 
to believe, Could the springs of love ever dry up? No, 
it was impossible, That, too, while she was carrying... 
When that child grew up and asked about his father, 
what answer could she give? Could she point to the water- 
front and tell the child that he had jumped into it and — 
disappeared? 

Chirutha wept and wept and finally dozed off. She 
had a feeling that someone had called her, and she woke — 
up startled. Chathan! It was him that she saw before 
her mind 8 eye. He was pleading with her father, “Pray, 
do not reject me. . . .” He was the solitary friend who 
stood by Koren on the wedding day even after all his other 
friends and relatives had quarreiled and left, Chathan 
was always at their service whenever they found themselves 
in any difficulty . . . Chathan was now sobbing in front — 
of her, A living symbol of a life of futility! 
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She tried to erase that picture from her memory. The 
more she tried the clearer it emerged. 
How courteous! How gentle! Chathan had never done 
any wrong. 
* * * 


Pushpavelil Chacko was battered to death by Koren in 
his own hut. One midnight when Koren went home he 
found Chacko there trying to rape his wife with the help 
of an accomplice. She was found gagged and uncon- 
scious. 

Koren managed to evade immediate arrest, but he was 
apprehended within a few days. — 

Chirutha was taken back to the hut of Patrose. When 
she regained consciousness at the end of a week, whom 
did she see nursing her but Chathan himself! She felt 
frightened, and closed her eyes again. 

How long could one keep one’s eyes closed? By and 
by Chirutha learned to look at Chathan. She would oper 
her mouth to receive the medicine he offered. She started 
speaking to him. Thus gradually she became familiar 
with the reality which appeared in the form of Chathan. 

The fever subsided and at last she was on her feet 
again. It was a happy day for Chathan when she took her 
first bath. The patient he was nursing had fully recover- 
ed. Chathan’s zeal was the reality of a new life for 
Chirutha. 

“Why are you so happy?” she asked. 

nae illness had once taken a critical turn,” he re- 
plied. 

She learned when and how Chathan had come there to 
nurse her. Mariya told her that even Koren himself 
could not have nursed her so well and that Chathan had 
taken such good care of her, Chathan was, indeed, @ 
loyal and devoted fellow. 

It was at Koren’s request that he had come, 

‘ en has entrusted everything to me,” Chathan 
old her. 
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Chirutha couldn’t control her anger. 

“What if ’m unwilling?” she asked bluntly. 

Chathan’s face fell. 

“Don’t be cross, Chirutha!” he said apologetically. “I’m 
not going to make you my Parayi against your will. He — 
only asked me to look after you, and bring up the baby 
you are carrying. As for me, I will not marry in this 
life.” 


His eyes were full. Chirutha was deeply moved by 

ity. 

Rckher day, with tears in her eyes, she said: “I have 
nothing to repay you with.” 

It was for Chirutha’s sake that he lived. She herself 
could see that. He never advanced one step beyond 
where she desired him to stand in relation to her. 

“T want nothing.” 

That was Chathan’s reply. She felt that unless she 
- promised him something in return for his devotion and 
service, she might one day find herself overwhelmed. 

“I never had a brother,” she said, “and now I have 
found one.” 

Chathan didn’t say a word. 

“Why don’t you speak?” Chirutha asked. 

‘What am I to say?” 

“Can’t you be a brother to me and an uncle to my 
child? Can’t we live the rest of our lives like that?” 

Chathan agreed. Days passed. Every day she ob 
served and appreciated his sincere devotion. He had only 
to overstep the bounds once, and she would have sent 
him packing. She was afraid of Chathan; she was afraid 
a his devotion. She feared lest her own footsteps might 
slip. 

“Tt is all one’s fate,” she said one day. “If Chathach- 
chan had paid the bride-money Appan had asked for... .” 
_Chathan stared at her face, Unconsciously his face 
lit up with a glow of hope. 


* * * 
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The rich farmers of Kuttanad were frightened and stun- 
ned by the murder of Chacko. It was interpreted as an 
example of the increasing aggressiveness of the Pulayas 
and the Parayas. The Thambrans started beating up the 
Parayas and the Pulayas wherever they were caught single- 
handed and the Union made an issue of every such inci- 
dent. 

The Union organised a volunteer corps and a defence 
committee to fight the framed-up cases. Thus the case 
against Koren was also being defended. It was impera- 
tive that the events of that fateful midnight should be 
brought to light. 

Chirutha opposed Chathan’s proposal that she should 
move to a separate hut to be built for her. Why should 
she move at all? For whose sake should she stick to any 
particular place? But didn’t she need a safe place to give 
birth to the baby? Was not that baby to be brought up? 
Some day Koren would return. 

She had her own programme of work for the benefit 
of the Paraya girls ruined by the upper class debauchees 
who used to break into their huts at midnight or seek 
the cover of haystacks during the harvest time to indulge 
in their sex orgies. She herself had ended up as one 
among the many Mariya had spoken of. There was a 
time when Chirutha used to wonder what such a ruined 
girl would look like. She only had to look in a mirror 
now to see such a girl! Was she not the most qualified 
woman to take up their cause? ,If she could move from 
village to village and door to door and do what her hus- 
band couldn’t do, would it not please him? 

Chirutha informed Chathan of her decision. Chathan 
did not dare to overrule her. But all the same he had 
one thing to tell her: That was not what Koren wanted 
of her. 

* * * 


As a result of Chathan’s efforts and heavy bribing of 
officers, Chirutha was allowed to see Koren once in the 
jail. 
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Koren stood behind the iron bars and she on the other 
side—thus they saw each other. She couldn’t bear the 
sight. Koren turned pale. She saw him eye her growing 
belly. 

“Unlucky child!” she said. 

Tears trickled down her cheeks. 

**You must bring him up,” he told her. 

\ “If he asks, ‘Where is Appan?’ what should I say?” 

“Tell him he is in jail.” 

“So, you won’t be coming out soon?” 

“‘Not for the next fifteen years.” 

Fifteen years! 

“My darling girl, you must not wait for me,” he con- 
tinued. “You must bring up the child. Chathan is a 
good fellow, a very devoted one. He will look after you. 
I have told him everything.” : 

“I don’t need any looking after. I am going to join 
the Union for the sake of the women.” : 

“My girl!” he said. “If you start doing that, who will 
be there for the child? Sometimes you may yourself have 
to go to jail. What will happen to the child then?” 

Chathan was sitting under a cherry tree doodling on 
the ground. When he raised his head once, Koren sig- 
nalled him to come. 

Koren felt he had a mission to perform. He took her 
‘hand through the iron bars and placed it in Chathan’s 
‘hand, like a father giving away the daughter to a bride- 
‘groom. That mission he accomplished. A wedding cere- 
‘mony of a kind unheard of anywhere before! ; 

On their way back Chirutha told Chathan: “I will 
never be another man’s wife.” 

Chathan did not say a word. 

“You must regard me as your sister.” 

That was a pathetic entreaty. Chathan didn’t reply 
to that either. 

“Could a Paraya ever hand his Parayi over to another?” 
she asked. 

To that, too, Chathan had no reply. 


ay 
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CHIRUTHA moved to the hut Chathan had built for her.. 
Her pregnancy had considerably advanced and she stop- 
ped going to work. However, Chathan went to work as 
usual and gave her all his daily earnings. 

They lived like brother and sister. With all the care 
and solicitude of a loving sister she would serve him 
kanji every morning. At night, however much he ate, 
she would never feel that he had had enough. Sitting 
near him she would serve him more and more rice. By 
the time he had finished his meal, he would find his mat 
spread on the verandah outside ready for him to retire, 
together with his betel-and-nut to chew. And as he sat 
down chewing the betel-and-nut, the door of that one- 
room hut would close for the night. 

Outside, Chathan wouldn’t get any sleep. Inside, she 
would not be able to sleep either. Hadn’t they got enough 
to brood over, after all? She was aware of that lifelong 
passion which was daily consuming him. She was a wo~ 
man! She was noticing it every moment, every hour, evezy 
day, every week, and she was greatly worried. ; 

How unlucky was that poor fellow spending his nights 
outside, coughing and shivering in the cold! He would 
never breathe a word about his heart’s desire. She had 
often seen him struggling with himself in an attempt to 
control it. . . . Why not call him in? The poor fellow 
could at least sleep without feeling the cold. He was. 
waiting for the day when he would be able to sleep in- 
side. . . . No, no! She had cast her lot with a man. She 
couldn’t now belong to another as well! 

He, too, had enough to brood over, hadn’t he? She now 


‘belonged to another man. And she was perfectly. happy 


and contented. If she was resolved to live the rest of 
her life as the faithful wife of only one man, it was but 
Tight and proper, wasn’t it? 

Koren had entrusted her to his care. But, as she had 
pointed out, could a man hand his wife over to another? 
Didn’t she, too, have certain rights and powers of her 
own? Maybe, she had no love for him. Still he had 
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dedicated his life to her. He would end his life in her 
Service, 


He deliberately coughed once, Inside, she groaned, 
he was announcing that she wasn’t asleep. 

ad ol he called her, 

“ Cs. ” 


“Aren't you asleep?” 
“i Haven't you slept yet, Achchayan?”’ 
“ oe”? 


* * 


* 

Days filled with warm 1 wore on. As she sat 

silently making baskets, Chathan’s passionate eyes would 

be fixed on her. What thoughts might be passing through 
her mind? Could he finally conclude that she had no 
love for him at all? How long should he bear this status 
of a brother? 

As Chathan sat contemplating the expanse of water in 
the fields broken into waves by the breeze, Chirutha would 
be gazin at him. Why was this poor man living like 
this? What was he brooding over? She often wondered 
how long he would live in. that expectation. Was he 
doomed to disappointment? If so, what a tragedy it 
would be! If only she drew him near and whispered to 
him, “Don’t worry . . .1” 

Public a ee Processions were banned through- 
out Kuttanad. But the Union decided to defy the ban. 
The peasant workers’ struggle was coming to a head, 


rable event in the istory 
repression were mobilising their forces, 

¢ atmosphere was thick with rumours that the work- 
ers were planning to destroy the crops and that they were 
about to commit wholesale Tobbery in wealthy homes. 
Every day fresh stories were being circulated. The Union 


went on contradicting them one by one. 
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But the apprehensions of the land-owning class could 
not be allayed. There was, in fact, nothing that could 
allay the fears of the people belonging to this class, Such 
fears were not born at the moment the Pulaya started de- 
manding his wage; nor at the time he became articulate. 
When the Pulaya organised himself and proclaimed his 
rights and recounted his grievances, the cruelties and in- 
justices perpetrated upon him for generations assumed 
the shape of spectres and appeared before them, Chathan, 
Koren and Ityathi—these swarthy creatures were not re- 
cognised by them as human beings. They were the appa- 
ritions of the crimes committed by the capitalists, And 
millions of these spectres were standing united! 

That fear did not have its origin from without, It was 
born within the heart of each one of the capitalist class. 
Ausepp and Krishna Pillai—were they not human beings? 
Human beings capable of love and compassion? How 
long could this blessed being, man, bear this dead weight 
of sin? He was bound to shake himself free from it, 

The capitalist class was caught in a frenzy of fear; 
longed prayers were held in churches; sacred offerings 
were made in temples—all for saving the-world from Com- 
munism! 

“The granary of the State in danger!” “Culture is at 
stake!""—these were the new slogans. The capitalist class 
asked the Government what they were going to do in that 
dangerous crisis. The Ministers could not but bow their 
heads before their supporters, 

The Union drew up a programme of demonstrations, 
As the date drew nearer, boats carrying armed soldiers 
constantly patrolled the rivers and canals of Kuttanad. 
Not a Paraya was afraid, 


The historic day dawned, There would be ey des 
day. Even the air appeared to have a suffocating heavi- 
ness; and the sun’s rays scemed to have taken on a 
strange hue. What might not happen that day! 
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The army boats roaring by could be seen from Chi- 
rutha’s hut. Even in her state of confinement Chirutha _ 
felt her blood boil. How she longed to participate in the — 
day’s programme! q 

If only Koren had been there! Holding aloft the flag, 
he would be in the van of the procession. His voice _ 
would be heard above all others’. Behind him would — 
have lined up thousands of swarthy figures. 

Behind the bars, was he aware of the developments? 
How much strength his Union had gained! When he © 
returned—what would it be like then? He had entrusted 
her with a priceless treasure to be presented to the Union 
for whose sake he was prepared even to abandon her. 
It was moving in her womb. 

Chathan was still squatting there pensively, as if he 
was oblivious of the commotion, not caring to look at the 
army boats and not even hearing the workers’ slogans 
echoing from afar. He, too, was a Pulaya; he, too, was 
a victim of oppression; his forefathers were also such 
victims. How cold must be his blood! When the work- 
ers were engaged in a life-and-death struggle, what was 
he thinking about? About a woman? 

Chirutha felt contempt for that coiled-up figure. While 
the air was echoing with slogans which could awaken 
and invigorate even the lowliest blade of grass, when 
even an expectant mother felt her blood boil, here was 
a man sitting cooped up! And she was being persuaded 
to be the wife of such a spineless, inert being! To such 
a man was she entrusted by her own husband! 

She felt like shouting at him, “Get out, you bumpkin!” 
How could she live with such a man? Did he know his 
own rights? How could a woman ever feel sure of her 
safety under his protection? He wouldn’t lift his little 
finger if she were Kidnapped by someone. He would be 
too timid to demand his Wage at the end of the day’s 
work. He would rather starve, What a strange crea- 
ture! And he is the one to bring up her child! 

Are you not going to Padachal today?” she asked. 
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“No.’’ That was all the reply. 

“But all the men are going,” she observed, 

“Yes, they are. But I have a job to do, Not because 
I want to avoid death. In fact, I only want to end my 
life. But I have got to bring up a child and look after 
its mother.” 

The words pierced through her heart. She had no 
reply. 

“That child will be an asset to the Union,” he con- 
tinued. “If I died, he would also die.” 

She was swept off her feet by the powerful current of 
this logic. 

That afternoon Chirutha developed labour pains. There 
was not one human being in any of the neighbouring huts. 
Her groans became a pathetic wail of agony. 

Chathan walked to and fro, not knowing what to do. 
Now and again he would call to her. It was painful for 
her even to hear him call, Yet she would respond for 
his consolation. 

The pangs of birth! She never knew it would be so 
excruciating. She only experienced it now. 

Many a time Chathan was tempted to step in, But he 
did not have the courage to do so. Yet how long could 
he remain outside and endure her cry of agony! 

Her cry became feebler and feebler and finally stopped. 
Complete silence! No, there were signs of suffocation! 
Chathan called her. No response. Alarmed at this 
Chathan stepped inside. . 

Thence, from Padachal, came the deafening noise of 
continuous firing and the people shouting slogans. Thence, 
too, the pangs of birth!—or of destruction! 

A baby was emerging to enter the world, with a cry as 
loud as the yonder firing. Chathan supported its tiny 
head before it touched the ground. The child came out 
itself, struggling hard, It began to shiver when it came 
into contact with the earth. 

The child’s cry had a meaning. It proclaimed to the 
world that he was a microcosm of infinite forces. 
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The world was shocked at the massacre of Padachal. 
Many people were killed. Streams of blood flowed. The 
social conscience was momentarily paralysed by this po- 
grom. In the next moment, everyone felt like saying that 
such a thing should not have happened. 

Even the Cabinet began to feel that they owed the 
people an explanation. A feeling that got the better of 
them however much they tried to suppress it! The coun- 
try would demand an explanation and they would not be 
able to avoid giving one. 

The first question raised about that savage man-hunt 
was about the number of people killed. The Government 
replied that a number of rounds had been fired and that 
several hundred people had assembled there. Why was 
firing ed? What were the circumstances that had 
led to the firing? Could not the firing have been avoid- 
ed? What made the victims ready to lay down their 
lives? . . . Numerous such questions were raised from all 
sides. Such questions came unexpectedly even from quar- 
ters on which the Cabinet had counted for support. 

Were they not human beings who were massacred? 
They, too, were human beings who had witnessed the 
river of blood! Man’s social instincts could never be des- 
troyed by the vested interests however hard they might try. 
It was through a social process that he had evolved and 
had reached the present Stage. For no other reason did he 
submit himself to be governed by the laws of his own 
making. Although under the influence of the vested in- * 
terests he would have no qualms to indulge in inch-by- 
inch killing of millions of lives, he couldn’t endure the 
sight of thousands being hewn down by a single stroke. 
Indeed, man is essentially good; one can have faith in the 
goodness of human nature, 

The Cabinet issued a Communique by way of a reply 
to the numerous questions directed at them. It said that 
the Cabinet was ever anxious to safeguard the interests of 
the workers, that the Union was preparing for terrorist 
activities and that the Government could not condone 
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the attempt to subvert the peace and order of the coun- 
try in general and of Kuttanad in particular, and so on 
and so forth. The familiar, stereotyped explanations of 
those who had met with failure—those who had no valid 
explanations to offer! 

These explanations convinced no one, They betrayed 
an attempt to conceal the facts and an utter lack of justi- 
fiable reason. It was not a case of the Cabinet's ineffi- 
ciency; the public were not disposed to treat it as such; 
they were inclined to call it a criminal betrayal. 

The big farmers and landlords and their newspapers 
tried to give the event a different colour, They mourned 
for the dead Parayas and Pulayas, Services were held in 
churches for their departed souls, They argued that it was 
the Union leadership which should bear the responsibility 
for the massacre. ¢ Government tried to escape cen- 
sure under cover of this argument. Warrants were issued 
for the arrest of the remaining leaders of the Union; some 
were caught. 

The workers of the State awoke to a man, They de- 
manded that the men really guilty should be punished. 
The blood of the martyrs of Kuttanad cried out for re- 
venge! 

The Cabinet and the capitalist class of the land could 
not do without the support of the party units of the State 
Congress, There was a Statewide a gor . 

The sky-rending sound of the volleys that day's fir- 
ing was audible to every peasant in Kuttanad, What they 
had heard in that din and noise of Padachal was not the 
cry of death-pang, but the roar of class consciousness, 
On the following day many of them visited the sacrificial 
ground, They ef not endure the gruesome sight. 


A general meeting of the Kuttanad District Committee 
of the State Congress was called to consider the grave 
situation. E) middle class farmer decided to attend 
the meeting. Nor could any afford to stay away. 
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A leading landlord of Kuttanad was to preside. He 
was to be taken to the meeting place in a huge procession 
accompanied by ceremonial boats decorated with tricolour 
flags. As the boats moved down the river which flowed . 
by the side of Padachal, to the rhythm of boat-songs 
glorifying the transcendental qualities of love and non- 
violence, even those flags felt a qualm and did not flutter. 
To the landlords who stood proudly on the thwarts of the 
boats, it seemed that the boat-race lacked its old elan; 
that the boats were not bouncing forward: that on the 
whole the show lacked gaiety. They tried to raise the 
tempo of the rhythm by stamping on the thwarts with 
their feet. But the oarsmen couldn’t take it up. The 
rhythm broke and the oars clashed. 

Many recalled the Independence Day celebrations. What 
enthusiasm there was then! What gaiety in the boat-race! 
Then the sturdy, vigorous Pulayas and Parayas of Kuttanad 
were at the oars; they sang. Where were they today? 
Those sincere, hearty, faithful, swarthy brethren appear- 
ed to have been cut off from life. That whole class was 
expelled from society—one limb dismembered; it was un- 
bearable, 

The huts which dotted the banks of the river here and 
there appeared empty and lifeless. Everyone was scared 
by this procession and had gone into hiding. 

Imagine life in Kuttanad without the Pulayas and the 
ee What would it be like? The people were shock- 


* * * 


The proceedings of the meeting opened with a song 
that recounted the past glory of the State Congress. In 
his opening speech the President dwelt on the same old 
stories about its fight against autocracy. In the flow of 
the next speaker’s eloquence, a few things went drifting 
by. Perhaps he was speaking on what the State Congress 
stood for, The members of the local gentry sitting in the 
front row occasionally clapped their hands, 
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Another speaker, a prominent landlord, expatiated on 
what the Cabinet proposed to do for the progress and 
development of Travancore. An old man from the floor 
stood up and asked: 

“What have you done now?” 

The audience appreciated that question. They woke 
up. Each one had a thousand questions to ask—not born 
of political consciousness, not induced by disloyalty to 
the State Congress, nor inspired by Marxism, but taught 
by experience and by common sense! 

The President called for order and silence returned to 
the floor. The speaker dwelt on the cordial relations 
that had existed for centuries between the Pulayas and 
their employers. The Pulaya was a good and faithful 
fellow. He did his duty silently, without any desire for 
reward. Suddenly waxing rhetorical and impassioned, he 
declared : 

“Looking at the cloudless, clear sky in the tranquillity 
of night, I often imagined that the countless constellations 
of stars in the firmament were none other than the saintly 
men of action who had dwelt in the Pulayas’ huts of Kut- 
tanad. Indeed, there is no wonder that a country which 
could boast of so many saintly men of action selflessly 
carrying out their duties without any expectation of re- 
ward has been the birthplace of the Gita.” 

There was again ovation from the front row. 

The speaker then turned to contemporary times. He 
knew that his path was full of pitfalls. He was shrewd 
enough to decide to tread the path warily. Addressing, 
in all sincerity, the middle class farmers who constituted 
three-fourths of the audience, he said: 

“The descendants of those Pakkanars and Valluvanars 
(legendary “untouchables” of South India revered for their 
saintly virtues and wisdom) of hallowed memory have, 
however, abandoned that sublime philosophy. Alas! 
What is happening today? Not only are they demanding 
rewards for doing their duty, but are even trying to settle 
accounts with others and harry them. They who were 
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great exemplars of Kerala’s culture have abandoned their 
own philosophy.” 

No one contradicted him. He then proceeded to des- 
cribe the pitiable plight of the middle class farmers. Their 
misery, their indebtedness—and he had many other simi- 
lar things to speak about: 

“The State Congress is committed to improve the lot 
of the poor farmer; that is what it stands for. The State 
Congress believes that he is the real wealth of the State. 
This poor little farmer, this semi-starved and debt-ridden 
man who can ill afford even the expenses of cultivation 
is being strangled with demands for wage-increase every 
day. It is impossible for the State Congress to leave him 
to such a fate. The only remedy for this is that—” 

Before he could even complete the sentence, someone 
from the floor added: 

“The people in the front row, including the President, 
should give up the land rent.” 

The speaker was stunned. There followed a thousand 
questions, proposals, cheers—and pandemonium. That 
mighty cascading of pent-up feelings could not be stem- 
med even for a moment by raising a mud-wall of discipline. 
The speaker was trying in vain to glorify the sanctity of 
private property. Someone from the floor jumped on to 
the platform and shouted at the top of his voice: 

There is absolutely no difference between us and those 
shot down at Padachal. They were the poor victims of 
exploitation. Some people make us drain the blood of 
those poor people for them and they feed and fatten them- 
selves on it. Along with that they suck our blood, too. 
The reward we get is a kind of hollow respectability. The 
State Congress should cease to be the organisation of that 
exploiting class.” 

Was such disloyalty ever permissible? The President 
declared the meeting dissolved. But the speaker went 
on speaking. Those present there wanted to hear him. 

The President, along with a score of people in the front 
row, four sanyasis and three priests of the church, walked 
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out. However, the meeting continued. A resolution de- 
Sona punishment of the murderers of Padachal was 
adopted. 


* * * 


The party branches of the State Congress all over the 
country were captured by the common people. The Cabi- 
net fell. An open trial of the murderers of Padachal was 
demanded. 

A reprobate class does not easily allow itself to be 
expelled from the social structure, It has taken good 
care to entrench itself by spreading its strong roots in all 
directions, That social order itself had been consciously 
built up by/this class to safeguard its own interests. It was 
not easy to obliterate it. 

However, the country’s life in general underwent a sea 
change. The common people and their interests became 
factors to be reckoned with. The common people refus- 
= iy be at the beck and call of the capitalists and land- 
ords. 

A class war emerged in a clear-cut form, It began to 
deyelop—it was being developed—in the direction of the 
creation of a classless society. That final revolution was 
approaching. 

* * * 


Years rolled by, At Chirutha’s hut, if Chathan ate 
less rice, the little child would lisp the remark: “Uncle 
not eating because Ammi not love him,” 

If Chathan was silent for a while, the reason would 
be the same. If he were to rebuke him for naughty, 
the reason would again be the same. If Chathan failed 
to answer any of his unanswerable questions, he would 
make the same accusation. 

How could this idea have got into his little head! 
Somehow it had got in there all right. And it was working 
in ever so many ways. Chirutha couldn't prevent it. She 
herself began to wonder whether the child was not right 
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after all. Maybe, he was right. How could she maintain — 


a more loving and sincere relationship than that? 
Chathan was her guardian; her god. Had such a man 


not come into her life, how could she and her child have 

survived? For the child, Chathan was uncle and father, — 
all in one. He had also been delivered by him. Was it” 
not Chathan that he ought to remember all his life before 


anyone else? 

Indeed, Chathan lived for the sake of the child, Above 
all, that lifelong waiting, that patient expectation—could 
that ever be forgotten? 


Chirutha’s heart was filled with gratitude. What pro- | 


tection had she except that man? If Chathan ever show- 


ed any signs of fatigue, or was late to return from work. — 


Chirutha’s anxiety would know no bounds. She lived to 
keep him in good health. She had faith in his love. 
However, she was conscious that his love was not being 


requited. If only it could be requited! Would it be 


possible in this life? 

She had often wondered what the end of this life would 
be like. Five years from now, Veluttha’s—that was the 
child’s name—father would return! And Veluttha may not 
leaye his uncle even then! But would the uncle remain 


within his hold? Maybe, the hold would be lost. What 


tie would bind him to this hut then? 
Life was no more than writing on water! He had not 
done anything, he would say. He had no one in life. 
Should life be so empty for one who had spent his 
whole life to serve her and her child? 


Would Koren take her back when he returned? Would 


he believe that she was waiting for him all these years? 
The very nature of Chathan’s dull life could be trans 

formed in a moment. Just one word from her. . . Often 

she had felt an urge to say it. But it would not be said, 

and she went on postponing, 

‘ “T have taken a decision, Chirutha,” he told her one 
ay. 
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Chirutha was startled, Her tongue failed her and she 
couldn’t ask him what it was. 

“The child is now four or five years old,” Chathan 
continued, ‘‘and you are now able to work. Koren will 
be back in two or three years, I feel I have not done any 
work for the Union.” 

What could Chirutha say? She had no reply. 

If she could utter that one word, would he not change 
his decision? Yes, he might. After enjoying life for a 
while . . , Alas! Chirutha’s tongue failed her again and 
she couldn’t utter that word. Perhaps Chathan may be 
waiting for that word! 

Chathan conveyed his decision to Veluttha, too. If 
uncle was going, he must take him also with him, 

“Wait,” Chirutha replied at last, Chathan asked her 
why she wanted him to “wait”, In reply she merely re- 
peated the same word. Chathan thought that he saw a 
faint smile flicker on her lips as she said so this time. 

That night the melody of a few couplets of a threshing 
song rose from the verandah of that hut and pervaded the 
vast expanse of the paddyfield outside. The broken heart 
of a lover blossomed out in the tender warmth of hope. 
He seemed to feel hopeful! f 

But, inside the hut, a woman’s heart was in the agony 
of uncertainty. Her silent questions were addressed to 
the darkness of the night. 

In that interminable uncertainty days rolled by. 

* * * 


An elaborate programme had been jointly drawn up by 
the Peasant Workers’ Union of Kuttanad and the District 
Committee of the State Congress. They had placed be- 
fore the public a joint plan of action. The programme 
based on that plan was about to be launched. 

At sunrise that day Chathan wanted to bid farewell to 
Chirutha. She didn’t have the courage to say good-bye 
to him, He requested her to let him participate at least 
in that final struggle. She was not reluctant to grant him 
the request. But... but... 
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Veluttha clung to his uncle and cried saying that he 
should take him also with him. Chathan scooped him 
4 in his arms and buried him with tear-laden kisses, 

en suddenly he put him down and rushed out, ignor- _ 
ing Veluttha’s loud screams, 

When he had gone far he seemed to hear the child’s 
screams still. But he did not turn back, 

Chathan walked into the Union camp. A bearded man 
accosted him there. For one moment Chathan couldn't 
recognise him. From within the beard there appeared a 
radiant smile. 

That stranger was none other than Koren himself, Not 
knowing what to say or what to do, Chathan stood like 
a statue. How many things he had to tell him! Koren 
was unperturbed, 

“How is my child, Chathan?” he asked. 

Fancy his question, “How is my child?”” He couldn't 
help replying: 

“He is all right.” 

“And Chirutha?” 

“AIL right?” 

“How many children have you, Chathan?” 

“None; none at all,” 

Chathan’s eyes were filled with tears. 

Why are you crying, Chathan? What has happened?” 

Hearing a cry, “Uncle!”, from behind, Chathan turned 
round, 

Veluttha had by then started clambering to his waist. 
He took him in his arms. The boy found solace by nest 
ling his head against his uncle’s shoulder. . 

Koren’s eyes alighted on Chirutha, and Chirutha’s on 
Koren. They recognised each other. A few silent mo- 
ments passed. Chirutha wondered whether her husband 
had recognised her, and Koren also wondered whether 
she had recognised him! Both were dumb-founded, Yes 
Chirutha had so much to tell him! But the words did 
not come to her. She had heard Koren asking, “How 
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many children have you, Chathan?” Koren also paused, 
not knowing what to say. 

“Darling nephew! Look at your father!"’ Chathan said. 

Veluttha looked at Koren. There was his father who 
had been in jail! 

Koren extended his arms, Between those arms Velut- 

tha fell on his chest. No, in fact, Chathan handed him 
over, 
Chathan felt courageous as never before. He took 
Chirutha’s hand and placed it in Koren’s. With the full 
sense of manly and moral courage, he declared: “We 
were brother and sister.”’ 

Chirutha sank into Koren’s arms, 


* * * 


The sounds of slogans were heard from yonder, 
“Long Live Revolution!” 

“Long Live the Union!” 

Veluttha clenched his tiny fist and raised it, shouting: 
“Land to the Tillers!” 


GLOSSARY OF MALAYALAM WORDS 


Achchan: A term of respect for one’s elder. 
Achchayan: Elder brother. 


Achchachchan: Elder Brother, also a term of respect fot | 


one’s elder. 


Adiyan: _ Literally “‘serf”, a term by which the “untouch=” 
able” refers to himself while addressing his master. 
Ammi: Mother. 


Appan: Father. 


| 
f 


| 
Chakram: A copper coin current in former Travancore | 


State (284 chakrams = one rupee). 
Dhanu: Mid-December to mid-January. 
Karkatakam: + Mid-July to mid-August. 

Kavu: A grove where serpents are worshipped. 
Kochu: Young or small, 

Matan: An evil spirit. 

Mapillahs: Here the term refers to christians. 
Metam: Mid-April to mid-May. 

Mithunam: Mid-June to mid-July. 


Onapanikkaran: Landless peasant worker, engaged in a 
farm for an agreed period. 


Patham: Wages paid in grain, bearing a certain ratio 10 © 


the quantity harvested. 
Puncha Patam: Wet paddyfield. 


Thambran: Literally “King” or “Lord”, a term “ut 


touchables” use to address caste Hindus. 


Thara: The small plot on which the hut of a Paraya of 


Pulaya is built. 
Thulam: Mid-October to mid-November. 
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Sex Hostility In Marriage—Van De Velde 
Tales of Raja Mansingh—Anderson : ee 
Marriage: East & West—David & Vera Mace .. 
Modern India—Percival Griffiths oo 
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Too Long in the West—Balachandra gay 

Art and Science of Love—Albert Ellis . 

Indian Cooking—Savitri Chowdhari 

Mission With Mountbatten—Allen Cambell- 
Johnson 

Curries of India—Harvey Dey ee 

Chinese Short Stories—Lin Yutang 

Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana 

Speaker’s Encyclopedia of Humour—Braude 

Count of Monte Cristo Vol. II—Dumas . 

Black Sun—Abbas ..., 

The Scandal That Shook Britain Grd Edn.) 


Autobiography of A Yogi—Parmahansa Yogananda 


A Time to Be Happy—Nayantara Sahgal 
White Umbrella—tIndian Political Thought 
From Manu to Gandhi—Mackenzie Brown . 
1001 Ways to Improve Your Conner and 
Speech—Prochnow ‘ mA Fey 
Spirits Rebellious—Khalil Gibran aie 
Prison and Chocolate Cake—Nayantara Sahgal 
Sex In Marriage—Baruch & Millar 
Your Personality and How to Use It—Duddley .. 
Sri Aurobindo Came to me—Dilip Kumar Roy .. 
I Meet Rajaji—Monica Felton... ase 
The Nationalist Movement—Indian Political 
Thought—From Ranade to Bhave—M. agin 
Chemmeen—Thakazhi §. Pilai 
Autobiography of An Unknown Indian— 
N. C. Chaudhuri oo 
Natural Childbirth ... 
Music for Mohini—Bhabani ‘Bhattacharya. 
Skeleton—Amrita Pritam 
How To Conquer Life's Worries and Problems— 
K. Sarup eee Py 
How Nasser Did It—R. K. “Karanjia 
The Last Days of the British Raj— 
Leonard Mosley 
Diabolical Dictionary—R. K. Dalal “ 
The Importance of Understanding—Lin Yutang .. 
Land of the Five Rivers—Khushwant Singh 
Special Techniques in Social Correspondence— 
Lillian Eichler Watson 
Letters That Bring Money and Expand B Business— 
Lillian Eichler Watson ab 
Fountain of Inspiration—Chitrabhanu 
Madame Ambassador—Anne Guthrie 
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In Search of a Yogi—D. D. Rutledge 
So Many Hungers—Bhabani Reamacherys 
Speaker's Handbook of Humour—Droke 
A Study of Nehru—Rafiq Zakaria 
Bondage and Franny —taitrebhann ah 
Murder Needs a Staircase and Six luca of Eve— 
Tapati Mookerji - 
Oliver Twist—Charles Dickens 
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